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Quebec 
debate 



postpones 
on Bill 25 



Debate on the controversial Bill 25, which malces the 
current strikes of Catholic teachers' in the province illegal, 
will be postponed to give Premier Johnson opportunity to 
reconsider the teachers' proposed amendments. 

The National Union government had rammed the Bill 
through second reading — approval in principle — late Monday 
night. At the same time the Premier, in a meeting with the 
I>rcsldcnts of the French and English unions, refused further 
concessions. 

But in \hc walcc of threatened mass resignations from both 
Catholic and Protestant teachers, the government has delayed 
third reading of the Bill. 

The Premier has insisted all' along that "amendments in 
the bill could still be made" and will meet with senior civil 
servants in the Education department today. 

Raymond Lalibcrté, President of the Corporation of Catholic 
Teachers of Quebec, said the amendments proposed by the 
teachers Monday night constituted a "major compromise". The 
amendments include: 

• acceptance of the rcturn.(0'Work order it special remuncra> 
tion provided for extra work to help students catch up for 

lost time; 

• commencement of negotiations according to the salary scale 
outlined in Bill 25 and compulsory arbitration if there are 
no results in a month; 

• acceptance of the union's stand on the teachers' Interpréta, 
tion of the October salary guidelines (which put a ceiling 
on wage Increases) that would leave new wage agreements 
free of govcrnmcnl school board budget penalties; 

• formation of a special guvcrnment study commission that 
would recommend a framework for future teachers' negoti- 
ations before July. 



COMCOR atiepts MtCiU 

by PEHR AUNUTT 

News Editor 

UGEQ's Comité de Coordination yesterday approved McGill'c entry into Iho tinlon fol- 
lov/ing assurances that most students had accepted UGEQ's basic principles. 



fhe decision to admit McGill, 
which must be ratified today by 
the General Assembly, \vas 
taken after à half-hour grilling 
of McGill's three-man delegation. 

Victor Rabinovitch, Mark Wil- 
son and Eli Einbindcr repre- 
sented the executive at the cen- 
tral committee meeting and 
presented McGill's request to 
join- the French-speakin'g union. 

Rabinovitch outlined the re- 
sults of the recent campus ref- 
erendum and said it was clear 
that the majority of students 
supported UGEQ. He said the 
strong affirmative vote for af- 
filiation with at least one nation- 
al union indicated a genuine ac- 
ceptance of student syndicalism 
and 'social involvement 

Comntittec members.' from 
l'Université de ShèrbirMke ex- 
pressed fears that McGiU was 
seeking membership with the 
unexpressed intention of chang- 
ing the union and asked wlièther 
students had clearly accepted 
UGEQ as unilingual. 

Pierre LeFrançois, Internal 
Vice-President and candidate for 



Judicial Committee ruling 

Gage firing unconstitutional 

by KITTY HOFFMAN 

The Judicial Committee has ruled that the only grounds open to the Students' Council 
for firing an Editor-in-Chief of the McGill Daily is "bad faith" on the part of the editor, and that 
hence Council's action last term In firing Sandy Gage was unconstitutional. 



The Committee, under chair- 
man Ronald Berger, was petition- 
ed by Marvin Schecter, BCL 3, 
to inquire into the constitutional- 
ity of Council's action. It felt 
that although Gage was given 
a "fair hearing", the action "did 
not meet with the requirements 
of the Constitution of the' Stud- 
enU' Society." 

The decision was based on dis- 
cussion and deliberation of six 
distinct questions, each of which 
was decided separately. The Com- 
mittee first decided that Coun- 
cil did have the power to fire 
the Editor-in-Chief, and that it 
was exercising a "Judicial, or 
quasi-judicial function" when us- 
ing this power because it was 



ERRATUM 

The Winter Carnival buses 
will be leaving the McGill 
campus for Mont Habitant at 
0 am and 4:30 pm tomorrow, 
not at 0 am and 5 pm as was 
mentioned in yesterday's Daily. 



"determining rights and liabili- 
ties". 

Council has this power, the 

Committee said, "on an interpre- 
tation of Article viii (6) of the 
Constitution", which reads "The 
b'tudcnts' Council shall be res- 
ponsible for the management and 
control of the McGill Daily 
through the Editor-in-Chief..." 

The majority of the Committee 
felt that "for Council to fire the 
Editor-in-Chief it must have rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that 
the Editor was in bad faith." It 
was later decided that "Council 
did not have before it any eviden- 
ce of bad faith on the part of 
the Editor-in-Chief, and as a con- 
sequence did not have reasonable 
grounds to believe that the Editor 
was in bud faith." 

Tiie Conimitlcc agreed that 
GuKC "was entillcJ to a fuir 
iiuaring" ond the majority felt 
tliat he was given one. 

The minurily on thia question 
beliiivcd that "the Studeuta' 
Council, ill itH rucc to justice, 
overlooked certain essential for- 



malities of a fair hearing, the 
most important of which was the 
reading of a letter of resigna- 
tion" (that of former Daily Bu- 
siness Manager John SIdnner) 
without the writer's "oppcaring 
before Council to submit to ques- 
tioning." 




the presidency, said that since 
McGill was applying for mem- 
bership it must accept the con- 
stitution and structure of the 
union as it now exists. 

Rabinovitch pointed out that 
the issues which had prevented 
McGill from joining before, par- 
ticularly the question of lan- 
guage, had been presented to 
the campus and debated by both 
sides prior to the referendum. 
"The students knew what they 
were voting for when they chose 
UGEQ" he said. 

He added that he did not 
think "the issue of bilingualism 
will arise at this Congress. 



He felt that if a referendum 
were taken on every campus 
"many French speaking univer- 
sities would not completely 
support UGEQ's policies," but 
this is not the essential point. 

"Things change and those who 
agree with certain tidngs now 
may disagree later. Right now 
we want to work together and 
cooperate." 

Although yesterday's vote has 
yet to be ratified, no serious op- 
position is expected to arise. 
Last year McGill's entrance was 
approved by the General As- 
sembly by a vote of 113 to 4. 
At the same meeting COMCOR 



ugeq conference In brief 

CONFERENCE THEMES 

• UGEQ's political stand on education 

• restructuring of UGEQ 

The delegates xoill discuss the activities of UGEQ since the 
last conference, parttcuiarly those concerning education. Further- 
more, the delegates will reconsider the stnicture of the union to 
effect more participation of the individual members in the activities. 

WORK OF THE CONFERENCE 

The work will be done in four main categoriest - 

a) the committee for student social participation 

b) the education committee 

c) the services commillee ' ,. 

d) the inlernatibnâi^iDrganization committee- . 

The delegates will also' hear the reports of groups studiing the 
work that UGEQ has done and toill define what should be done 
this year and appoint people to do it. 

The results of the committee and discussion . crroups will be 
presented to the General Assembly : of delegates on. Sunday, 

SCHEDULE 

Today: daytime — discussion 

evening — dcince 
Friday: daytime — discussion 

evening — free 
Saturday: daytime — discussion and campaigning 

evening — enlertainmenr with Raymond Levesque 
Suhdayr elections 



■■■V 



find out what- it b on.poga 3. 



"The President of the Stu- 
dents' Society has no mandate- 
to raise such a motion. U one 
did arise — personally, I would 
vote against it and I think most 
of the McGIU delegation . would 
also" he said. 

Rabinovitch added that the 
referendum "showed McGill 
backed syndicalism and partici- 
pation in social .. problems ,t>e- . 
cause CUS also has these goals 
and a largo majority voted to 
join one or the other. . 

Ho challenged the concep- 
tion of a "McGill bourgeoisie", 
saying French-speaking dele- 
gates are also bourgeois and sug- 
gested that the union be called 
the "Union Général des Etu- 
diants Bourgeois du Québec". 



moved to incorporate itself is 
the dhrecUng body of UGEQ. 
Consisting of representatives 
from each, member group, COM- 
COR stti^^n 'exeieuUve action 
and i^^m||policy- 'decisions 
which'^munSe taken' during the 
year. 

It also decided to hire a pro- 
fessional team to secure dis- 
counts on various student goods, 
including txwks and clothes. 



Classes cancelled 

All lectures and laboralor- 
lés will be cancelled on Fri- 
day and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 17 and 18, for the Wrnf; 
ter Carnival and mid-tenn 
weekend holiday. 
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SYMPHONIC BAND: Rehearsal 

at 3476 Redpath St., 5 pm. 
PHYSICS SOCIETY: Annual elec- 
tions, PSC 106, 1 pm. After elec- 
tions. Film "Domains and Hys- 
teresis in Ferromagnets". . 
DUPLICATE BRIDGE: None to- 
night. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Prof. 
Cecil Clough of Manchester Uni- 
versity to speak on "Machiavelli: 
l^c Purpose of the Princa", the 
Council Room, 8th floor, Lcacock 
Building, 8 pm. 

SAVOY SOCIETY: Full cast, last 
part of Act 2, Union Room 307, 
1 pm. 

ARMENIAN STUDENTS' CLUB: 
Informal mcctlngi Union Room 
B23, 1 pm. 

ALPHA EPSILON DELTA: (Prc- 

mcdical Honours Society) Dr. 
David Marcus will speak on "In- 
ternal Medicine and -Diagnosis". 
Union B-24, 1 pm. 
GRADUATE CHRISTIAN PEL. 
LOWSHIP: Forum on Agnostic- 
ism and Christianity, Douglas 
Hall, Common Room, 5:30 pm. 
WUS: SHARE meeting to organ- 
ize personnel for collection. 
Union 411, 1 pm. 
FENCINGt Women's Intramurals 
(Advanced), Fencing Room, Cur- 
ric Gym, 7 pm. 

BIOCHEMISTRY DEPT. SEMI* 
•NAR: Dr. O.P. Denstedt will talk 
on "The Story of Biochemistry 
at McGill" in the CF. Martin 
Theatre, 5 th floor. Room 504, 
Mclntyre Medical Sciences Build* 
ing. All welcome. 4:30 pm. 
BAHA'I ASSOCIATION: "Why 
Am I a Baba'i?" Speaker: Dr. 
Raman. Union 123. All welcome. 
SECOND ANNUAL COMMERCE 
PILGRIMAGE: (For Commerce 
only) Purvis Hall. 2 pm. 

COMPUTING SOCIETY: PAL III, 

E406, 1 pm. 

DEBATING UNION: All girls 
who want to be hostesses for the 
Winter Carnival Tournament and 
have not yet signed up, come 
to Debating Union in the Union 
Basement at 1 pm. 
MOC: Refunds for last weekend's 
cancelled ski trip can be picked 
up from the Box Office In tha 
Union. 

RUSSIAN CIRCLE: All member* 
ship required, Union 24, 7 pm. 



Friday 



ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY: Eu- 
charist using liturgy of South 



EXPO STAFF 

ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 

Reasonable rooms or apart- 
ments for very reliable Unive'r* 
sity students on the staff of thf 
Ontario Pavilion at Expo. 

Period: 28 April 1967 - 
30 October 1967 
Replies outlining all details ad* 
dressed to: 

Mrs. Patricia Sharp, 
Onfatio Department of 
Economics & Development 

Special Profect Branch, 
950 Yonge Street, 
toroirio 5, Ontario. 



India. Glenn Pritchard, on Car- 
nival Spirit. Canterbury House, 
3555 University, 5:10 pm. 
AUGUSTANA HOUSE: Carnival 
supper, 3483 Peel, 6:30 pm. 

Saturday 

RUSSIAN CIRCLE: Movie: Ham. 
let in Russian; Admission fl; 
Students S0(. PSCA, 3 pm. 



MOC: Ski lessons at Mount Olym- 
pia, Piedmont No transportation 
will be provided. $3.50 for the 
tow. 10:30 am at the ticket booth. 
ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY: Car- 
nival Eucharist, Canterbury 
House, 10 am. 



WHAT'S WHAT 



FACULTY FRIDAY 
Violinist Robert Koff and harp- 
sichordist Kenneth Gilbert will 
perform in the second of two 
concerts devoted to the Violin- 
and-Harpsichord Sonatas of J. S. 
Bach, as part of the current 
series of Faculty Fridays organ* 
ized by the Faculty of Music, on 
Friday, February 17, in Redpath 
Hall. Reservations may be ob- 
tained by calling the Faculty of 
Music at 844-6311, locals 482 or 
693. 

Koff is one of the founding 
members of the Julliard String 
Quartet, and is presently Asso- 
ciate Professor and Artist-in-Rc- 
sidcnce at Brandcis University. 

DRAMA AUDITIONS 

Applications for auditions to 

the National Theatre School of 
Canada arc currently being ac- 
cepted. A post-secondary school, 
it offers acting and production 
courses for future actors, design- 
ers and V production . personnel. 



Auditions will be held in every 
major city in Canada, commenc- 
ing in May. . ; • 

FOLK MUSIC AUDITIONS 

Auditions for the annuûi stu- 
dent concert sponsored by the 
Folk Music Society will take 
place on Monday only from 5-8 
pm in Union B-26. 

There may be musical instru- 
ments available but it is advis. 
able to bring one's own. If it .is 
impossible for anyone to audition 
at the given time, contact the 
Society office. - 

McGIU DEBATERS 

Twenty-four McGill debaters 
will Invade Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell, and John Hopkins as 
part of a debating tournament 
sponsored by Expo. 

The first debate, to take place 
at Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore, 
on Sunday, will have Andrew 
Schwam and Henry Altschuler 
speaking on "Resolved that 
America has passed from barbar- 
ism to decadence without pass- 
ing through civilization". They 
will be prepared to argue either 
side. ■ 



FREE FILMS TONIGHT 

Tonight at 8:30 in L-132 the 
Film Society will present a free 
public screening of the following 
National Film Board films: 

A Trip Down Memory Lane 
Morning on the Lièvre 
Every Second Car 
Beaver Dam 
The Rink 



radio 
mo olll 

CirtjK-tm wtjt tact 

10HW* CAMPUS THEATRE 

The McGill Players' Club 
presents THE RAM by Eu. 
gene Caldwell, professor at 
Guelph University. A one 
hour special. 

FRIDAY, 17th 
10:00* THESE THREE IN 

PERSPECTIVE 
Friday night news features 
satire and news analysis of 
the men, events and ideas 
that occurred in the past 
, week. 



HOSTESSES 



McGILL DEBATING TOURNAMENT 

All girls who wish to be hostesses and 
did not attend the meeting yesterday, 
come to Debating Union Oifice — Union 
Basement at 1 pm TODAY. 




^..^North-Rite "196" passes 23 strict quality and endurance tests before it is (ioally 
li^packaged and shipped to your dealer. ..that Iswhywe have no hesitation In giving 
you a written guarantee for life. Even the Ink cartridge is guaranteed to write for 
one full year or we send you a replacement free. The new stainless steel ball and 
socket eliminate ink leaks on hands^ cloth|ng and paper., . ) ' . 

JfaKthrRitE wt coumr that ujuctsA imrof awunr. 



Commerce reps 
acclaimed 

Most of the positions in the 
Commerce Undergraduate So- 
ciety elections have been fill* 
ed by acclamation. The new 
President of the Society Is 
John Dorken, BCom. 3. The 
Vice-President is Bill Barrett, 
BC II, and tho office of Secret- 
ary is being filled by D. LIch* 
tenfold, BC II and Marilyn 
Pichard, BC III. The Athletic 
Representative of the Society 
is Dave Carin, BC II. 

The position of Treasurer is 
still open and will be voted on 
March 1. Norman Daitchman, BC 
111, and Robert Parsons, BC 111, 

arc candidates for the office. 



You can SHARE 

next Wednesday to Friday. 



COMPACT 
CONTACT 




CONTACT LENS . 




Why carry around ■ wtwl* 
cliMnlttry Mt fun of potioni 
fOf wtttlne,dMi«tngand . 
SMking contact iMitM? 
LanilfM Is liartl It's an a>- 

»HfPK£5!'^ ^ compltta 
ImèMnriÎHKie^Uia ' 
Murine Opmpiity. 
SowltattisifltiMw? 
Wtlt, ttit nmonU» \ 
Itni carrying MM 
on the bottom of 
•vary l>ottl*, Uiat't 
ntw, too. And It's 
exduKva with 
Lenttn*, tha 
solution for 
an your contact J 
lans problamt. 




for contacts 
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Photo display presented 
by Fine Arts Society 

The surrealistic sculpture pictured on page one is an ex> 
ample of the photographs presently being displayed by the 
Fine Arts Society in Union 123-124 until Saturday. 
The "Cactus Man", by Spanish dians. 



artist Julio Gonzales, is part of 
the international exhibition which 
will be shown at Expo G7. 

Expo has aceumuiated large 
presentations of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and photography for its ex* 
hibition. 

The Chief Landscaping Archi- 
tect for Expo, W, A. Phillips, 
said on Monday that the work of 
more than 400 sculptors will be 
scattered throughout the grounds 
and the International Sculpture 
Garden, 

The sculpture display includes 
.the'worlcs of thirty-four Cana- 



Expo has built a permanent 
museum, to very sophisticated 
specifications of light, humidity, 
and temperature, to house some 
of the world's greatest , art trea- 
sures, many outside' their coun-~ 
tries for the first time. 

A temporary pavilion will 
feature an exhibition of pho- 
tographs selected from entries by 
amateurs and professionals the 
world over. 

Some of these photographs, to- 
gether with shots of painting 
and sculptures, are part of the 
Fine Arts display. 




WINTER CARNIVAL PRIZE-WINNING TICKETS 

Those who ore holding the following tickets con collect 
their prizes at the union switchboard until 5 pm. 
Hockey no 041: a double theatre pass from United Amusement Co Ltd. 

Hockey, no 041; hockey, no 1050; Friday Night, no 1744, no 48; 
Saturday Night, no 00, no 620, no 638. 
PLACE DES ARTS 

Balcon C41, Mezzanine G2, Parterre WIO, Mezzanine E4. 



fty Tiff KfAT (if IfK PANTS • 1°" ^«^«n «"(^ ^^^e >"i«'"°i 

01 ins i9E#fl Vr niil r#llllif* and right corner linebackers, respectively, 
of the Boardroom Behemoths are shown applying a groan-producing tackle to Q "Crash" 
Alboim, star quarterback of tlie Daily marvels, in yesterday's Toilet Bowl tilt. "Augggh" groans 
Afboim as he is brought down after executing a scintillating rush. Upholding tradition, 'the 
Doily registered an 18-12 victory over the politicians. The Daily's superior blocking and 
depth were decisive factors as the |oIe-de-vivre journalists rolled to victory in the 101st edition 
of the annual classic. Story on page 6. 



Cafeteria closes 

The cafeteria will be closed 
Friday and Saturday because 
of Winter Carnival. The snack 



Torches, blades and royalty will spark 
Carnival tonight 



ARMENIAN STUDENTS' CLUB 1 
ANNUAL ELECTION MEETING 

Til* Praildant htrsby ealli for tha annual aiacutiva elaclioni m««t- 
Ing (under artlcta VII, taction 1 ) (or 1 PM Wadnatday, February 22nd, 
1967. The aiacullva for (he 1967-1968 year will ba elected at thii 
maeling. The meeting will be In (h* Unlveriîly Cenlre, room to be an- 


1 bar will remain open. . -^^^y^..^.. yf^v^y^^^;,^f>: '-^ "'I'^MWWR 
^tllllllllllliliiiilliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiililililillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliillUf 

1 NEW PENELOPE | 

i 378 Sherbrooke W. Phone: 844-4773 | 


nounced. 

Tha following petntt ihould ba liept In mtnd: 
(1.) Neminatient for ail Mtciitlve petltioni muil be ilgnad by at laatl 
Ihraa mamban of tha club, and ba eeuntartignad by tha nominaa, , 
|2.| Tha Praildant of tha club muit hava baan a mambar of tha club 
for at laait twalva month* and a mambar of tha McGIII Untvarttly 
Sludenit' Soetaly for. at laait twalva menlhi. If no ttich parson eomai 
forward than any mambar of tha dab In good standing can run for tha 
potition, 

(3.) Tha viea-praitdant, Traaiurar and Sacratary of tha club can ba 
any mambar of tha club in good standing. 


1 Now Appearing for 1 month : | 

1 THE STORMY CLOVERS f 

mm 

1 , Fir$t Show : 9:15 pm . . S 
siiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin; 





ERRATUM 

Yesterday's Dally announc- 
ed that the finals of the Mc- 
Gill Debating Tournament 
would begin at 2 pm Saturday, 
February 18 in Rcdpath Hall. 
They will be held at 2:30 pm 
in Ghancellor Day .UalL . ^ 

I ■'•■■ mm i ' i iiM » « i i i>i>i lVi»i» 5 fft »i >iM> tf >i ia W!j \. 



WERE ARE STILL SEATS AVAILABLE fOR THOSE mSHIHGJf^.SVSH 
UP ON THE NlcGlLL CHARTERED fUGHT. AVOID DfSAPPOil^r. 
GET YOUR APPLICATIONS IH IMUEDIATELY. 



for students, professors, stoff members ond members of their families 

(these latter only husband or wife, or parent and only if they are accompanying qualified person). 

By British Overseas Airways Corporation (BOAC) 146 Seater Boeing 
Jet 707 

Non stop Montreal to London — Sunday, May 28, 1967 
Non stop London to Montreal — Sunday, Sept. 3, 1967 

$239.00 round trip fore Montreal-London. All passengers must 
leave on the same flight from Montreal and return by the same 
flight from London. 

Full time bona fide students at McGill University, professors, staff 
members, their parents (if living in the same household), spouse 
and dependent children. 

A limited number of infants under 2 years of age at time of depar- 
ture from Montreal,' May 28, are eligible for free passage. 

Full fare must be paid for children over 2 years of age at time of 
departure from Montreal, May 28; such children will occupy indi- 
vidual seats. 

For Detailed ]jilonnati6n%aid Application Forms* 
Students' Council Office 
3480 JVlcTavish Avenue, Montreal 



TRANSPORTATION 
ITINERARY 
COST (Round trip) 

ELIGIBILITY 

INFANTS' FARE 
CHILDREN'S FARE 



*. Ttlephont inqulrlts^art,iiot.«ceipl«d. . 



DANTE'S 

COFFEE HOUSE 

1432 Stanley St. 

FRI, SAT, SUN NIGHT 

PAT WEBB 

(MISSOURI BLUES) 
AND 

WniIEIDUNN 

RICHli^HiWENS 




THE 
fiOAC DONALD 
LASSIE 



• ••••• • • • • • 




MiîfiiiiyfDif' 



rEBRUAn 11, m? 



The McGill Diilf is Duoliilxe iitr timei i net 6r Ih* 
Studentt' Society ol McCill Univetsitr il 34tO McTavitli 
SIrtet, Telephone 87S-SS10. Authotiied it lecond citn 
nul Or the Post Of'ice Otoiitment. Oitjoi. ind lor 
pirment ol «oitj(a in cish Pottiie piid et Montieil 
Editorial opiniont eipretitd are thoie ol tke Maniiini 
Board «M Mt Ui* elliciil ooiRle« ol Uia StudeoU' 
Council. 



•nnteo M 84n Ceigrain Si 
Metropolitan Rota Olitel Pce» Corporation 



Sindr Cige . 
Rebeii Chodos 
John Dulort . 



Stephen Sehecter 



MAMCIHB lOARD 

Edilor-inChlel 

». „„„ Minafini Editor 

_ Butineii Manaier 
. Supplement Editoi 



rilli-tiitk rear el peOlleitioa 
THE OUESI COIUCE DAIU IH ClNADt 

DEPARTMINI HEADS 

ludy Rcliicli lEieCulive Editor) ; Piter AllnutI (Nt«s 
Editor) I Marc RaOor (Nemleaturit Editor) ; Ellen 
Roieman (Copy Idilw) t Lawrence Haimovitch (Spoit; 
Editor) I laeli Kaplci (Photopaphv Editor) ; Aaron 
Sirna. Ellr Alboim (Senior Stall Writert) i Anna Mae 
Birrett (Archives Libraiian) i Van RobatU (Adveitisini 
Miniier). 

StAFFERS FOR 1HIS ISSUE 

bull and the speclaton cheered lor the kingiixh't |uts. 
"Yeah lor the kinflith's |uUI", yelled joanne (2) 
icorgy cookie rila and iiblock, who came all the way 
Iran hylown just lor the lanie. lESllE his memories 
ot lollomni a certain adult-less-sense ol the csiimeola, 
whose eniimllc ■ (Wio'ooco* *'o an overlastini riddle 
to the wasp. - piiidoiically the tsii tends birthday 
(reetinfi not enl| to tii-4ay-oM loan palricli lenihan. 
sut also to mate (a day eaelf). SAM renemben the 
1939 browser and will lorever tieatoro Mt (iitt toiown 
at the printers which lasted until the winter tun not 
murhcd. credit must eo to ClARABARB lor untunt 
ellorts. WlilA and VIVIAH 



iOt 



Community think tank 

You hear a lot of talk over cafeteria 
coffee these days about what a miserable 
eiducafion we are getting. Much of It Is ex- 
pletive-loaded drivel mouthed in faint Feb- 
ruary hope that a miraculous revolution 
might result before five impending essay 
deadlines roll around. Some of It Is couched 
in the belief that student action in concert 
with professors, |oint committees on curri- 
culum, will do away with silly course re- 
quirements, doctrinal lectures and boredom. 
Very little of this talk touches on the funda- 
mental problems that plague modern uni- 
versity education. It might if more of the 
professors were sitting around in the cafe- 
teria taking part in the discussions. 

McGill, like so many Canadian institu- 
tions, represents a real enigma to the stu- 
dent activist. Obviously, McGill is not laden 

LETTERS 

Common Law 

And The 
Common Man 

Dear Sir, 

I refer to an article by David 
Ticoll published under the title 
"Power and its Problems" and 
particularly the section in co- 
Iiiiiui 1 which reads: — Relations 
with Building Manager John 
Jones proved problematical (In 
November he demanded and got 
a one year contract giving him 
almost dictatorial powers in the 
Union.) 

This statement is most irres- 
ponsible reporting since it is 
untrue and would have been 
sliowii to be uiilnic even had 
the most elenieiitary research 
been done. 

I am not concerned with the 
college pulitics expressed in the 
rest of the article but I am a 
staff employee and have already • 
suffered unfavourable reactions 
us n result of this misstatement 
of Mr. Ticoll. 

Please be advised that unless 
a complete rebuttal and un opu' 
logy for this item' us being 
without truth, appears in equal- 
ly favourable conditions in to- 
morrow's Daily, I shall take 
such action under common law 
as I nmy be advised, and sueh 
action with the Principal of the 
University and The Students' 
('ouiicil has may be deemed dc- 
tiirablc to prevent the repcti- 
tiuii of such incidents. 

John F. Jones 

Building Manager 

(i:d. note — The author did 
nvl inland that this remark be 
conr.lrucd as stating tliat Mr. 



with Ihe kind of overt administrative vices 
which regularly rouse the students at Ber- 
keley to assemble by the thousands in 
Sproul Plaza before Mario Savio and his il- 
legal microphones. Our administration could 
hardly be labelled fascist. In many respects, 
then, it is unfair to compare McGill with the 
large modern university so prevalent in the 
United States. On the other hand, McGill 
could not be described as a traditional uni- 
versity, a genuine and free community of 
scholars, where knowledge is closely linked 
with wisdom, contemplation and reflection. 
In the best tradition of the Canadian tight- 
rope act, balancing between the pull of big 
American society and the gentler tugs of 
our European heritage, McGill as on acade- 
mic institution is hard to classify. More im- 
portant, it Is harder to criticize. The under- 
lying rot is disguised by a thin veneer of 
academic respectability. In actual fact, there 
is no agreement on the basic question of 



what a university Is supposed to do. AAany 
students feel they ore getting a bod educa- 
tion. Few can explain why. Even fewer 
know how to oppose something which is 
inscrutable. Activism functions ,most happily 
where the demon plainly shows its ugly 
head. 

A few words on the nature of this de- 
mon are in order. The crux of the matter 
is the gradual change within the many de- 
partments of the modern university in the . 
meaning of knowledge. The scientific revolu- 
tion with its insistence on practicality and 
research has struck at the very roots of tra- 
ditional university education. Knowledge 
and wisdom have been separated. The lat- 
ter has been left in the dust of progress. 
Knowledge is now associated with more hip 
forms. It must be "novel", "productive" and 
never "obsolete". It must represent a "break- 
through". Professionalism Is rampant. Every 
discipline attempts to establish its usefulness 
by making a unique contribution to the 
growing pile of accumulated knowledge. 
Teaching becomes a drag. Students, except 
for graduates who assist the "break- 
throughs" and help with the teaching, be- 
come superfluous members of a shattered 
academic community. 

This is the demon in full-snorting fury. 
Some disciplines are afflicted worse than 
others. -But it is this underlying condition 
which engenders the feeling of alienation 
among the student population. It is this con- 
dition which guarantees the studenf four 
years of non-education as part of a non- 
community. 



Jones' contract necessarily gave 
him almost dictatorial powers, 
but that the nalure of the ctr* 
cumsiances surrounding the 
aumrding of his contract and 
subsequent actions have re* 
suited in the exercise of author- 
ity exceeding, in the author's 
victo, what ought to be the 
normal bounds of the Building 
Manager's powers.) 

Hard Nose 
Department 

Dear Sir, 

The resignation of the McGill 
Kedmen football team's assist- 
ant coaches is yet another blow 
to the already debilitated state 
of the Red and White machine. 
However, dissatisfaction on the 
part of the players and the as- 
sistant coaches over Mr. Moo- 
ncy's coaching methods is not 
the only cause, although an im- 
portant one, of the team's sorry 
1-11 record of the past two scu- 
suns. 

McGill University simply does 
' not have tho same reservoir of 
football talent to draw upon 
lliat the other universities in 
Ontario have. The number of 
Ent'lish higlischools in the pro- 
vincc of Quebec which field foot- 
ball teams is pitifully small in 
comparison to the over 400 in 
Ontario. McGill is further ham- 
pered by the fact that the en- 
trance standards at the Ontario 
universities are lower and that 
a football player in Ontario 
generally enrolls at un age 2 
lu 3 years senior to his counter- 
part nt McGill. • 

In tho early lUUO's, before' the 
arrival of Mr. Mooney on the 
McGill scene, McGill was able 
to rectify this imbalance by im- 
porting several Americans each 
year Into one or mora of tho gra- 



duate schools on campus. The 
most notable of these, being u 
roly-poly guard by the name of 
Tom Skypeck, who, because he 
could fling a football through 
the air like a rocket and was 
arrogant enough to act like a 
coach on the field, became a 
quarterback to . lead McGill to 
two chompionships. 

However, the practice of re- 
cruiting these American studs 
has gradually subsided to thu 
point, where, last fall, not 
one new American with college 
football training in the U.S. 
entered graduate school at Mc- 
Gill. 

This situation was compound- 
ed by the entrance of Mr. Moo- 
ney in 1005 at McGill with, his 
philosophy of football. Mooney 
Is a product of football in tho 
state of Ohio where the game 
Is not played for fun, but as a 
war In which one fights to es- 
cape a life in the coal mines 
or the steel mills. Forcing his 
"football is.no fun" theory with 
such horrors as three a day 
praclicc sessions on his Caiiu- 
dian-brcd players and coaches, 
who had not been raised on 
the idea that football was play- 
ed as a money-making propo- 
sition for the university and 
that they were being paid, 
through athletic scholat-shlps, 
etc., for this reason, was a tra- 
gic mistake. The inevitable 
alienation has resulted in tho 
loss of each year's assistant 
coaches, the premature retire- 
ment of several players, and 
tho disenchantment, to say the 
least, of those who have re- 
mained. 

What disturbs one most about 
this whole sad situation is the 
Athletics Department's continu, 
ing tendency to gloss over any 



upheaval within the department. 
Two years ago, why weren't the 
real reasons for the firing of 
Bill Bewley released to the 
press? Last year, why wasn't 
the public informed truthfully 
about the causes for Dave 
Copp's return to the Indian foot- 
ball ranks from the Redmen? 
This year, why wasn't the Ath- 
letics Board notified of the re- 
signations of the assistant coa- 
ches when the Board was dis- 
cussing Coach Mooney'a posi- 
tion, ttM^auistaiU; coaches hav- 
ing prevloÛ8ly~lihnbunci!d their 
intentions of retiring? Isn't it 
about time that those who are 
running athletics at McGill 
should begin to face reality? 

Andy Charters BA3 

Flip-Flop 
Department 



Dear Sir, 

I would like to offer this let- 
ter as a contribution to the 
general "stink put" of the Mc- 
Gill Athletics Department which 
you threatened to put into ef- 
fect in last Monday's editorial. 

As o new member of the Mc- 
Gill University Judo Club — a 
club that boasts about 60 mem- 
bers in 'C6-'C7 meeting twice 
weekly under the expert super- 
vision of Mr. F. Okimura (4th 
Dan), I feel that the athletics 
department fails to give this . 
sport the recognition and sup- 
port it deserves. 

This point was keenly felt 
by the 0 members of the club 
who travelled to Waterloo Ont, 
last Friday night to fight for 
the glory of Old McGill against 
8 other universities in the An- 
nual 0. Q. A. A. Judo Com- 
petition. 40% of tho tra- 
velling and accommodation ex- 
penses had to be paid by im- 



posing a 11.60 "membership 
fee" on all club members. Even 
with this we were able to afford 
only the cheapest overnight ac- 
commodations ($3/night at the 
Toronto Y.M.C.A.) and return 
train tickets "coach style". The 
cost of food during this expe- 
dition, an- average of $7.00 per 
person, was paid out of tho 
pockets of the 0 competitors. 

Wo were pleased to have 
with us, on the same train, tho 
McGill Fencing Club, who were 
enjoying an all-expense paid 
voyage to Toronto, reservations 
at the Royal York Hotel in To- 
ronto and "sleepers" on the re- 
turn trip, and a McGill girls 
basketball team also very well 
provided for, at the King Ed- 
ward no less. We were able to 
see very little of the University 
of Montreal Judo team on the 
return trip, as they were too 
comfortably esconced in their 
roomettes between from 12 pm 
Saturday to 11 am Sunday to 
visit us in the peasants quar- 
ters. 

We of the McGill Judo Club 
are indeed a tough lot, and spurn 
such plush accommodations 
as fit only for softies. We would 
gladly travel to any competition 
by^don^^xart and sleep on 
hinl||S^s, rather than, have 
McGIII'gô\inreprcsented. Ilowe- 
ver I would ''strongly suggest 
that the athletics department 
end its policy of discriminatiol 
against the Jiido Clubjwliii^^ 
has given rise to griovahceà' too 
numerous to mention, and make 
un effort to provide at least 
full travelling expenses, and 
food for its Judokas. As tho 
old proverb says "If you. don't 
feed your horse it will not work 
for you". 

John Roliit, M Se Q 
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"Americans in Viet Nam who accidentally suffer serious burn injuries from napalm are rushed aboard 
special hospital planes . . . and flown directly to Brook Army Hospital in Texas, one of the world's leading 
centers for burn treatment and the extensive plastic surgery that must follow. But bumf Vietnamese children 
must fare for themselves ..." 

— from The Children of Viet Nam by Walter F. Pepper, Executive 
Director on Human Rights in New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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Exactly what went on ttoenly-five years ago 
tu the infamous ravine of Babi Yar, outside 
Kiev, the beautiful capital of the Ukraine, luis 
been a matter of acrimonious charge and count- 
ercharge within the US.S.R. since 1961, when 
Yevgeny Yevtuskenko wrote his noted poem 
on the subject. 

Now, 0 quarter of a century after the car- 
nage at Babi Yar, a remarkable documentary 
novel written by Anatoly Kttznetsov, a gentfte 
resident of Kiev who was twelve years old when 
the outrages occurred, has appeared in the Soviet 
magazine Yunost. Based on eyewitness accounts 
and official documents, ils publication in one 
of the official journals of the Young Communists 
and Us ciitfuu-iostic reccptio» by the critics seem 
at last an admission not only of the anti-Semitic 
origins of - the mass executions — "Jews could 
almys be sure of dying quickest"— but, much 
more surprisingly, the admission of finssfan and 
Ukrainian participation in the mass criminality. 

The following excerpts, Kmnetsov's own me- 
mories as a child plus one of Jive personal 
accounts which make up the body of the novel, 
ditclose in all its starkness the liorror of arrest, 
deportation, torture,^and- death. The guilty are 
namcd,^and many of the names are Russuin. 

[' (Reprinted from Alias) 

The Ihing is lhat I wns born and grew up in 
Kiev, on Kurencvlta, not far from llic big ravine wliose 
name used to be Icnown (o local residents— Babi Yar. 

Then suddenly one day it became vcry.iweIl;1cnown. 

For more than two years it was a fdrblffdcli' zone, 
ringed with hIgh-volUge barbed wire; it had a camp 
and signboards announcing that anyone who approach-, . 
ed vjwM be fired upoh-.i. .:iv-^H^^- 

We heard the bursts 'of machine-gun fire at re- 
gular intervals : ta la, ta-ta. I heard them day after, 
day for two years, and they ring in my cars still. 

At the end of the second year of the occupation, 
lliick, licavy smoke rose over the gully. It kept rising 
for three weeks. .j 

When the German troops were driven from Kiev, 
and it was all over, a friend and I, even though we 
were afraid of mines, went to see what was léft there. 

It was a huge, one might even say majestic, ravine. 

An attractive stream used to course through lU 
bottom. The banks were steepi precipitous, someUmcs 
overhanging. And there were often landslides in Babi ' 
Yar. But in general It looked quite ordinary. 

We. lcnew the stream like the palms of our hands. 
In childhood we had dammed it to make ponds, and 
"bridged" It with stepping stones, and had swum In It 

It used to have good, grainy, sand, but now for 
some reason the sand was spHnUed with white peb- 




bles. I bent over and picked up a pebble. It vi^ii 
burned piece of bone, the sire of a fingernail, wMtS 
on top, black on llic boUom. Tlic stream had washed 
these pebbles down from somewhere and was carrying 
them along... ù v^, - 

We walked for a long lime over Ihe aeïiMmai.un tîl 
we came to the very mouth of the raîi«|||Pm< the 
stream disappeared; It floiyed from many sandy layers. 



The bones were being washed out from these layers. 

The gully became narrow here and divided into sev- 
eral channels, and in one place the sand was gray. 
Suddenly we realized that we were walking on human 
ashes... 

It was then that the thought came to me that 
someone should tell about this as it really happened, 
from the very beginning, omitting nothing and in- 
venting nothing ... 

On the morning of September 22, Grajidfather 
started out to take a walk, but came pounding back 
along the porch and burst into the room: 

"Here is news," he said. "Not a Jew will be left In ' 
Kiev by tomorrow. Let them go. They'll be shipped 
out. They have put out an order about It-V.^.^pi^ • 

; We ran ouTside. There was a notice pasfêafo^tho 
fence... There was no heading and no sigii'aturc. 

All Jews of the city of Kiev and liS environs 
must appear on the corner of Melnikov and ' 
; Dokhturov Streets, (besldoi the cemetery) at 
, 8 am on Sept. 29, 1041.' They must bring their 
documents, money, valuables, warm cloth- 
ing, etc. 

Jews who fail to obey this order and are 
found elsewhere will be shot 

All who enter the apartments left by Jews 
and take their property will be shot. 
The same text was repeated In Ukrainian below, 
and once again. In smaller print. In German; The no- 
tice was thus a three-story, affair.. I read It through, 
twice and felt strangely' chllinl. It was cold.ond windy , 
on that day. besides, a(id the street was deserted.^! ; 
was too troubled to go home, and wandered to tAc 
bazaar instead. \, 

Many Jews lived; and ,wdrked>UhKarclu^^^ 
huts, small barns and' cowshedrt'huildlcd ar^^^ a 
kitchen garden two doors from our house. I peeped In 
and found them In the grip of a quiet panic, rushing 
from hovel to hovel, assembling their bundles... 

With their wailing children, their old anû their 
sick, the Jews spilled out into the street, weeping and 
quarreling among themselves. They carried roI>e-tied 
bundles, battered wooden, suitcases, patched carpetbags, 
and canaiteutoolboxes/«Tbe>old women wore strings^ 

of oni6>>«»»im^^^ r il. 

trip. 

In normal circumstances the crippled, the sick and 
aged stay at home and are unseen. But they all had to 
emerge now, and I was shaken to find that there were 
so many sick and unfortunate pepld^^^iB world. 



Fodol on the march. Ah, Podol, Podoll People were 
talking on all sides, "Where are they taking ul7 How 
arc we going to get there?" One group could, say noth- 
ing but "The ghetto, the ghettor' A distraught elderly 
woman approached: "Dear people, this Is deathi" Tfic 
old women broke into wailing. It was said that the 
Karaim had passed somewhere (I had never heard the 
word before, but realized that they must have been 
some sort of sect)— old men hi loose garments reach- 
ing to their heels.. They had spent the night in the 
Karaim synagogue. In the morning they had come out 
chanting: "Children, we are going to our deaths! Pre- 
pare yourselves! Let us meet death bravely, as Christ 
did." 




''ifiirl had Jumped from a window 
^ Her body lay covered on the 



A REMINDER FROM THE AUTHOR 

As you à^^ç&ing these pages, you mav just 

casually \sa<y{0':yoursel^^^^^^^^ 

tion ..."I toant to'reniind youo'nee d^^ rrthere ' 

is no ficiion here-. Everything ; here really hap-. 

licned. Nothing is imagined, not one word is 

exaggerated.- ; 

; A. KUZNETSOV 



There was another, factor, too. The able-bodied 
men had been drafted into the army. AU who could be 
evacuated, who had money or could &Q~MLi^ih 
llieir factories or other enterprises had ccrtamly'^one. 
Those who were left constituted the rcalfpMrf de- 
scribed by Sholom Alclchem. They 'were'' rioV'lirapIng^^ 
and crawling into the streets. : - 

"What's all this for?" I wondered. "It's cruel and 
iijust." 

Feverishly I scurried from group lo group, listen- 
ing lo llie talk. The closer I came to Podol, the more 
people I saw in the streets. They stood watching and 
sighing at the gates and house entrances. 

A great^owd was ascending Glubochltsa toward 
Lukyai^iilKSca of heads. These were the Jews of 



Some were Indignant. Why shoulm^^mc start a 
panic like that? It was already known^pfe^er, that a 
woman had poisoried her chillren knidltneni^erself to 
keep from go" '" ' 
near the opcraltlio 
sidewalk. ' 

Suddenly there was a great troubled stir. People 
were chattering oh all sides, iai^ngrtlut Melnlk. Street 
had been cut off. One- could pass through the cordon 
there, but not return. ./ ; 

.This frightened me. Tired and dizzy, I was afraid I 
would not' manage to get otit of the crowd and would 
be driven off with them. I pushed hard, against l^tfT 
I>eopJe,.made my way through, and got out Thê^ 
t(Mk\llie3'long through streets that 

.^?^PVt^oyffiéxcepl for a few latecomers who were at 
:m6st''hinhlng to catch up. 
THE SYSTEM OF BABI YAR: Davldov't Story ' 
DAVIDOV was arrested very simply, very casually. 
He was walking down the street; and met a friend, 
Zhora Puzenko. He had gone to school , with him. 
They had belonged to the same athletic club, they had 
juUcd on girls together. They greeted each other now. 
'Znora smiled: 

' "What are you dotag, Valodka, walking the 
streets? Let's go." . 

■ ''WKcreld?"/:^-::Vr^;:^-v-V--",^ ■ _ ■ ^' 

''car mtm^ /^ori::^' - ^ ' - 



, : .^Zh6r<i|^^lljng:' "W^ come. or not? I can 
show yoùl^royfddcumènts,*' and as he spoke he un- 
folded an official paper— of a member of the investi- 
gating police. He shifted, a- pistol from one pocket to 
another, almost InadvertenU^.Tbtit so his friend could 
see. • r'':^-^';^.r- 

It was a lovely sunny day, the' street was crowded 
with German pedestrians. They moved out of the way. 
Davidov asked softly: "Aren't you ashamed?" 
"No," Puzenko shrugged, "I get paid for It. 
And they walked on calmly, pleasantly.ildiGe 
headquarters at Vladimir Street 33. The 6^1«^„™ 
not far from Bogdan Khmelnitzki Square, almosfdlrcct- 
ly 'across' from the splendid- golden-domed Sophian 
Monastery. It stood out In Its starkness because of Its 
size and gray-black color, seeming even darker in 
contrast to the bright neighboring buildings. It was a 
gigantic boxlike strudure with imposing columns and 
portico. It towered over the rest of Vladimlrsky, per- 
"^^*'^-^^S;i<--^''*' and dust of the apes. II was 
■^l>Moro'/to^reMutlon as the state govern- 
(Coiinpt page 6) 
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The trimnphont centre 



Canadian liberalism 



by Gild Horowitz 



The folUnoing is the third jxurt of an 
article by Professor Hormoitz which op- 
pMred in the Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, May 
1B66. Shortened beeaute of space limit* 
otions. 

Cangdian Coniervativet are not 
Anterlcan Republicans; Canadjan 
socialists are rtot American socfalistsi 
Canadian liberals are not American 
liberal Democrats. 

The un-American elements in En* 
gitsh Canada's political culture are 
most evident in Canadian conserv- 
atiim and soclallim. But Canadian 
liberalism has a British colour too. 
The llberaliim . of Canada's Liberal 
party should not be identified with 
the liberaliim oLthe American De- 
mocratic party.' In many respects they 
stand in sharp contrast to one an* 
other. 

The .three components . of. the 
English-Canadian political culture 
have not developed in isolation from 
one another; each has developed in 
interaction with the others. Our tory- 
ism and our socialism hove been 
moderated by liberalism. But by the 
same token, our liberalism has been 
rendered "impure", in American 
terms, through its contacts with tory- 
ism and socialism. If English-Cana- 
dian liberalism is less indlvlduolistlc, 
less ardently popullstlc-democrdtic, 
more Incllnea to state intervention In 
the economy, and more tolerant of 
"feudal survivals" such as monarchy, 
this is due to the uninterrupted in- 
fluence of toryism upon liberalism, 
tfh influence wielded in and. through 
the conflict > between, the two. if 
English-Canadian liberalism has tend- 
ed since the depression to merge at 
its leftist edge with the democratic 
socialism of the CCF-NDP, this is due 
to the influence which socialism has 
exerted Upon liberalism. In and 
through the conflict between them. 
The key to understondinS the liberal 
party in Canada Is to see it as a 
center party, with influential enemies 
on both right and left. 



Hartz's comparison of the liberal 
Reform movements of the United 
Slates and Europe costs light on the 
differences 1)etween American and 
English-Canadian liberalism. Harts 
defines liberal Reform' as the .pn ov ^ 
ment "which emerged ' towar<l?l1i!9 
end of the nineteenth century to 
adapt-^lassical 'liberalism to the pur- 
poses of small propertied interests 
and the labouring class and at the 
some time which re(ected socialism." 
The fact that European liberal Re- 
form was confronted with a signifi- 
cant socialist challenge meant (a) 
that liberals, influenced by socialist 
theory, tried to "transcend tho earlier 



individualism" and recognized "the 
need for collective action to solve the 
class problem," and (b) that liberals, 
faced with; J powerful enemies on 
both the left'and the right, presented 
an ambivalent conservative-radical 
Image; they attacked the tories and- 
the status quo, but they also defend- 
ed the statut quo from its socialist 
enemies. 

American liberals, impervious to 
the socialist challenge and therefore 
unaffected by socialist ideas, remain* 



*'f-v-.;.-. 



defensive appearance, were able to 
emerge as pure crusaders". If they 
had had to answer socialist attacks, 
they would have appeared much less 
radical. 

The relevance of this analysis for 
the English-Canadian situation Is ap- 
parent. In English Canada liberal Re- 
form, represented by King's liberal 
party, has had to foce the socialist 
chdllange. Under socialist influence, 
it abandoned its early devotion to 
"the lofty principles of Gladstone, 
the sound economies of Adam Smith, 
and the glories of laissez 'faire". 
King's Industry and Humanity and the 
liberal platform of 1919 mark the 
transition of English-Canadian libe- 
*ralism from the old Individualism to 
the new Liberal Reform. 

King's Liberal Reform, since it had 
to answer attacks from the left as 
well as from the right, projected a 
notoriously ambivalent conservative-, 
radical imogei 



ciously abandon Locke. Since Roose- 
velt did not have to face the socialist 
challenge, he did not hove to "spell 
out his liberal premises. He did not 
have to spell out any real philosophy 
at all. His 'radicalism' could:, consist 
of what he colled 'bold and 'persistent, 
experimentation' which of course 
meant fiothing in terms of large social 
faiths and was Indeed perfectly com- 
patible with Americanism." The Re- 
publican opposition tried to alert the 
American people to ihe fact that 
Roosevelt's experiments were indeed 
socialistic and un-American, but the 
American people did not listen. They 
were convinced fay Roosevelt's plea 
that his legislative schemes were 
"mere technical gadgelry," that ques- 
tions of political philosophy were not 
relevant. Roosevelt and the American . 
people, by closing their eyes to the 
philosophical implications of the New 
Deal, had their coke and ate It' loo; 
they subverted lockeon Individualism 
In fact, but they held on to the|r 
Americanism, their lockeon Iridivi- 
dualist faith. 





Hortz points : out thafj|^1s| 
matism" of the New Deal enabled 
it to go farther, to get more things 
done, than European liberal Reform. 
"The freewheeling Inventiveness typi- 
fied by the TVA, th^ NRA, the WPA, 
the séC" was nowhere , to be found 
in Europe. Defending itself against 
socialism, European liberal Reform 
could not submerge questions of theo- 
ry; it^ hod to justify innovations on 
the basis of a revised liberal ideolo- 
gy; it hod to stop short of socialism 
openly. The. New Oeol, since it was 
not threatened by socialism, could 
ignore theory; it "did not need to 
stop short of Marx openlyf'; hence 
it coutd accomplish, more than Euro- 
pean liberal Reform. 



ed "enslaved" to individuallsrn. "Even 
in its midnight dreams" Amerlcari 

Liberal. Reform '''"h^ÂP'^llîS^iSSL^ 
cepts of socialism''.^ ih^ow^^MfrS^ 
to reform modern caplialism by 
abandoning -Lockeon Indivlduollsni 
and moving In the direction of social- 
ism, but, by smashing or controlling^ 
trusts and bosses, to restore the old 
individualistic. way of life. It struggled 
to retain individualism and yet to 
recognize the new problems of a 
modem industrial societyi "An agoniz- 
ed reluctance... characterized the 
outlook of Progressivism toward the 
positive legislation advanced e>^ 
where i by Western liberal ' R.eforni?^! 
Yet American Liberal Reform had an 
unambiguous radical image; Its only 
enemies were the big-propertied. 11- 



Truly he wlH be remembered . 
Wherever men honor ingenuity 
Ambiguity, inactivity, and^.' .- 

Ipolltic qjil9ggey ity; 

(F.R. Scott, The B^^Sml^e) 

.When he faced Bennett and Melghen, 
King was the radical warrior, the 
'champion of the little people against 
the Interests. When he turned to face 
Woodsworth ond Cotdwell; he; was 
the cautious conservative, the protec- 
tor of the.ttatut quo. He 

. . .^^ra^l^ his on thé one hand 
Know what his on the other 

[hand was doing. 

(F.R. Scott, The Blasted Pine) 

Roosevelt's New Deal Involved "de- 
partures from the liberal faith of a 
very substantive kind". Unlike the 



berals of the right. American Llborâl^eàrller Progressivism it did not shun 



Reformers were thus ''saved from cn 



action. But neither did it con- 



King Jiad to face the socialist chal- 

•;^^ !!tn8*!î4jj* the manner- of 

j^^uropedn Llberdr ReformV No need 
||lo^<^6rry about, abandoning In^^ 
. dualism; Locke was not Canada's* 
national god; like Europea n il rt wal-" 
ism, Canadian llberaliim^i^|nrawn. 
revised. The. slm'llarlty\ of socialism ' 
and Liberal ' Reform could be ack- 
nowledged; Indeed It could be em- 
phoslzed and used to attract the so- 
■ clalist vote. : At>^.fak w "<» ^^"^f KIrig 
' ' had to ahsv^frl^fargum^ so- 
clolism.^and In doing so he'had to 
spell ôût;^hItUilMrd^^^^ 
stop sh()rt "^of ' sôclaitsmv o|M 
reform, yes; extension of public own- 
ership, yes; the - welfare state, yes; 
Increased state control of the econo- 
my, yes; but hot too much. Not social- 
ism. The result was that King, like 
the European liberals, could not go 
as far as Roosevelt. ..." 

"What malces the New b«a' 
col'," soys Hortz, "is the smothering 
by the American Lockian faith of the 
socialist challenge to it." Roosevelt 
did not need to reply to Norman 
(continued m page 7) 
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computer 



Since their inception much noiuente has been 
written about computers. Some have actuallv attribut- 
ed human qualities to these and a gultible public 
have chanted in chorus "these tnochinet will rule 
the world". This is pure baHyhool 

The McGill Fine Arts Society in conjunction with 
the Computing Society will soon be sponsoring an 
exhibit of Computer Art, The purpose of the display 
is in no way to introduce these machines as artists 
as they could never be such. Roj^ierijt^is to s them 
for what they really are — powerful '/terifble tools 
whose applications are limited only by man's imagina- 
tion. 

The art that is to be displayed u>as not done by 
computers. H^was done with computers. Such art is 
still in a highly experimental state but th« results 
may eventually lead to a better understanding of the 
basic principles of aesthetics and what in art is purely 
mechanical or truly human. 

The following address was delivered by Professor 
L. Mezei of the University of Toronto. 

To sidestep the question of what Is and what 
Js not art I will define "Computer Art" as "com- 
puter generated twio-dimenslonal graphics produc- 
ed for the purpose of obtaining pleasing pictures". 

During the lost three years the field of com- 
puter graphics developed rapidly. This includes 
techniques for Inputting pictorial Information Into 
computers or generating them within a computer 
In coded form and finally displaying the result 
again in picture form. 

How can a computer create art? It has no built 
in creative urgel It must be Instructed In detail to 
do anything at all. Writing these instructions Is 
known as programming. Aha, you sigh jiv^lief 
the art Is realty created by the programmer and 
not by the computer. This Is true, at least partly 
»o. Only partly because with the more sophisticated 
programs the programmer does not exactly know 
what the results will be. Neither does the painter 
when he starts on a blank canvas. His education, 
past experience, current environment, and, inborn 
talent, whatever they may be, are hit pirSgl^mff- 
beyond that he has a certain amount of ' free 
choice. 

So does the computer which is more than a 
mathematical calculator. It Is a general purpose 
symbol manipulator and a general procedure 
follower. Using a few dozen basic operations we 
can write complex procedures whose results we 
cannot visualize and have alternative series of 
operations performed depending on what went on 
before. This decision-making capobllity of the com- 
puter together with its ability to perform millions ■ 
of operations in seconds with complete; accur.acy,.;j:|. 
is what makes it such ojlexible tool.' -Few gredsài^ 
of human activity remalCT^^B'some appllcatjon||^l 
cannot be found. i^^^^m- :.-, : 



of rolled dice. We can control this randomness, 
put limits on it, so that we do not get chaos. We 
now have a combination of design and chance, . 
ot-der and chaos, unity within complexity. ArtI 

The overall design Is st'!' programmers'. 
The very choice of what operations .to allow and 
what not Imposes definite design decisions. True 
Random art does not exist, human beings cannot 
act In a completely random manner. Maybe only 
straight lines are used or only squares. But let the 
size of the squares vary randomly but within 
limits. Allow the squares to be distorted each to 
a different degree. And let the distances between 
Ihem vary randomly but again within certain limlts. 
The result Is more Interesting than the'monotbnous 
regularity of most op art. 

All this can be done but does this moke the 
computer talented? I would say no. It Is not a very 
good recognizer and generator of pattern, form 
and structure — one of the essential abilities of 
the artist. . ■ e-z^ifii^i^s^Mif'^ 



The main reason 1 soy no Is the lack of suffi- 
cient aesthetic design rules. Once we obtain more 
satisfactory ones, as I think we will — our computer 
cum program will, behave as though It had talent. 
It will create works of art better than most humans 
but not better than truly creative human artists. 



man-mochine symbiont 



Why try to cause the computer to produce art- 
In the first place? The main value is the light which 
such studies may shed on our own creative pro- - 
cesses, it also highlights those areas which are 
truly creative and those qualities which are unique- 
ly human so that we can develop these and leave 
the mechanical and imitative to the machine. Such 
computer art may also help raise the level of our 
own artistic products by producing the second rate 



-u. — ^J^onts 
nxeo.-:> 



-Ù&l!LorjMffici0ntly,.in.greater.numbers. No^one 
'TftaDelurpassed by a ! machine or by o^mp 



I do not like this anlhropbmoi|ihiefmM«si''>of 
tolklqg about computers, , partly because It Is' In-' 
correct and partly because {'feel It may become 
true In time. 

The computer is merely a lool.iBut It Is not an 
Inert mass, qs; most toots are. It Is a dynamic 
system;^/Jt^rMponds, it demands. It corrects,, it 
extends bur-mental abilities. The catchword today 
Is "man-machlne-symblosts". ' Af - 

in each age many artists were intent on explor- 
ing the te'chnotogy of their time so they, could use 
i^it for Ihetr artistic alms. Not only will the results 
:;'V>'oduce^novel art forms, but this system con free 
the' artlstfbfî'mucbiowhe. tedium of execution of 




his design Ideas. Of^burae many artists will wont 
to create with their own hands directly. That Is 
their own choice.' 

^W«>|î|^[^M^ Some of you may 

feelrtnaP^fénnai^u and objective theories have 
no place In aesthetics. The inadequate attempts 
throughout history together with the great claims 
made for them justify your skepticism. But It does 
not deny the need nor the possibility. - 

I agree that you cannot have a mathematical 
theory embracing. all aspects of art. On the other 
hand art Is not that different from language where 
meaning, feeling and emotlon'ore not ruled out by 
tbe existence of rules of grammar. Aesthetle . ap- 
preciation does not depend on meaning or seman- 
tics alone, we also need a syntax. 



msthÎBtics .à^ lo IBM 




This newlihfwn^i^fprbcesslng tool together 
with the new techniques arising frorn cybernetics. 
Information theory, communication theory, comr 
puter Klence, and mathematical logic can be fruit- 
fully applied in aesthetic inquiries. They give us 
the toots to begin studying .more , comprehensive 
and fuhdomeiitai questions' thon^n^ the past; not 
merely asking what Js the corr^^mnMibrtion but 
exacllyiwhat do we mean by f on^Si^il^' >truc 
ture;rorder, organization. 

Only when we hove tbiT>ej .pnj 
questions can we start formutaiingraatHHificimea^ 
sures as Birkhoff attempted and' even 'tné^|onty 
on the formal and syntactic level. 

: Let, us ask ogalm 
y*WhPtiis form, pattern, structure, order, organ- 
ization? How c6n they be Identified,. doKribed, 
organized, and utilized? A number of pertinent 
techniques exist which can Im applied with the 
aid .of computers. They could operate , on actual 
ibtterns of artistic values. We have a 
tntallon methodsi^enn 
rdlqgrami^ 

etc. Which"-' are the best for' describing particular 
types of relationships? 

At least we should gather those in a systematic 
manner . for more and more we rely on visual 
means i,tô!|:oi^q(^g«»^ the increas- 

ingly complex'n^^^^^e deal with., 

I am certain that If Leonardo -da /Vinci were 
alive today he would be enthusiastic about the 



appfli 




of ;mpdem technology to the arts. 



by Remi Landau 




To understand this more concretely take a look 
at the process of knitting. There are only about six 
basic operations. Yet the instructions In the knitting 
magazines enable the ladies to knit the most com- 
plex designs. We -can introduce unpredictability 
into the process^^^^lng use of random numbers 
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^ "The reol complaining party at tlie bar is civiliza- 
tion. Civilization is asking whether law is so laggard as 
to be utterly helpless to deal with crimes of such mag- 
nitude . . ." (Chief Prosecutor Jackson, Nuremberg 1945) 

It is from Nuremberg, 1945, that the concept of 
"war crimes against humanity" dates. At that time the 
concept was suspect, as its originators were those who 
had won the war; many felt that the. justice they wished 
to impose wos the law of the victor over the vanquished. 
Nevertheless, if we are to accept the opening statement 
of Chief Prosecutor Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Nuremberg trials represent an 
important precedent in international I a w . "Certainly" 
said Justice Jackson, "no future lawyer or nation under- 
taking to prosecute crimes against the peace of the world 
will have to face the argument that the effort is unprece- 
dented, and therefore, by inference, improper." 



. Unless the condemnation of the Nazi 
leaders at Nuremberg meant that any 
government which in the future should 
commit , acts contravening the, Nurem- 
berg precedent would be liable to Judge- 
mcnt by those same laws, the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal of 1945 was a 
meaningless historic act. This Tribunal 
is the precedent on wliich Bertrand 
Russell based bis appeal for an Inter- 
national War Crimes Tribunal to invest- 
igate the actions oif the government of 
the United States in Vietnam. This tri- 
bunal has now been founded. 

According to Russell the war in Viet- 
nam is lilce that waged by the Germans 
In Eastern Europe in that it is designed 
to protect the continued American do- 
mination of theî^wealth of South-East 
Asia; <With tbe;èxeeption of the openly 
systematic extimnination of the Jews,' 
everything that the Germans did bt East- 
ern Europe Is being repeated by the 
U.S. government in Vietnam, this time 
on a larger scale and with a more ter- 
rible, more ruthless efficiency. Vietnam 
has seen mass concentration camps, 
torture, massacres and mass' burials. Ex- 
perimental weapons, saturation bomt>- 
ing, with chemical and bacteriological 
weapons, napalm and phosphorus must 
be added to ways in which at this point 
it would appear that the Unit(^||5tate8 
has transgressed the very laws .which 
it, itself helped to establish, govemjng 
the conduct of war. 



limited to Nuremberg. It alsd has the 
precedents of the Geneva conventions 
and the Kellogg-Briand pact, to both of 
wliicb the United States was a signatory. 

The War Crimes Tribunal is not the 
spokesman for any government nor does 
it have the power to impose any sen- 
tence on those whom it may find guilty. 
This fact, which in the eyes of some 
constitutes a weakness, In reality^[nn^ 
ders the Tribunal more tiniirersai^ 
meaningful than the Nuremberg tribu- 
nal could possibly have been. The mem- 
bers of the Tribunal are wealc, if one 
'must call them that, because they are 
Independent and do not represent the 
vested Interests of any nation or power. 
Their aim is not to send people to jail, 
but 4o re-create in public opinion the 
awareness that it is possible for a gov- 
ernment to be objectively and Juridical-, 
ly criminal. 




According to. Jean-Paul Sartrc,>T 
ecutive-president ' of , the IntémaUonàl 
War Crimes Ttibunal, the question is 
not at all one of Judging whether Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam is bad or im- 
moral, but rather of determining the 
extent to which that policy and its con- 
sequences fall under the category of 
war crimes under established interna- 
tional law. The criteria on which con- 
clusions will be drawn is not, moreover, 




This, does not mean, however, that 
the. Tribunal approaches the question of 
tbel American presence in Vietnam, disjjjj 
passionately. The Tribunal is founded 
the conviction that atrocities are indeed 
taking place against a small people, the 
" îàmese. Because of its belief thai 
i have, been committed, and be- 
it is not in À position either to 
inwë' that the accused parties will 
give evidence in tlicir defence, or that 
penalties could be imposed, the Tribunal 
will be more in the nature of an inter- 
national commission of enquiry than that 
of a trial. The Ttibuhal members, like 
those of a grand Jury, will weigh the 
evidence that is available fairly, but 
will hear the evidence because they be- 
lieve that crimes arc being committed. 



Similarly, the International War Crimes 
Iribunal is not founded on the notion 
that .war crimes are being perpetrated 
by both aides In the conflict In an an- 
swer to a question concerning this aspect 
of the' tribunal's approach Jean-Paul 
Sartre replied that he refused to Judge 
on the same level the activities of a 
group of poor peasants who are obliged 
for their defence to unite under the 
, rule^of -an Iron discipline and those of 
an Immense army supplied by a super, 
industrialized country of two hundred 
million. Moreover, he maintained, it is 
not the Vietnamese who have invaded 
America, but the other way around. 

What specifically will the War Crimes 
Tribunal do, and who will be participat- 
ing in it? Among the members of the 
Tribunal are the eminent international 
lawyers, Vladimir Dedijer of YugoslavIe, 
Lcllo Basso of Italy. Mehmet All Aybar, 
Turkish member of parliament, Mahmul 
Aly Kasuri, senior advocate, Supreme 
Court of Pakistan, and KInJi Marakawa 
of Japan. The other members Include: 
Gunther/Antor^k'AtMtrallah writer; Sto- 
kely Cumt^l^f'^SNCC; Isaae Deut- 
scher; Simone de Beauvoir; Amado Her- 
nandez, poet-lauréate of the Philippines 
and head of the Democratic Labour 
Party; Lazaro Cardenas, ex-prcsident of 
Mexico. It is due to the internationally 



tlonal Law 7 2) Has the American army 
nude use of,or^c|perimented with new 
weapons orrw«vion>>^'orbidden by the 
laws of war? 3) Has there been bom- 
bardment of targets of a purely civil- 
ian character, for example hospitals, 
schools, sanatoria, dams, etc, and on 
what scale has this occurred? 4) Have . 
Vietnamese prisoners been ; subjected 
to inhuman treatment forbidden by the 
laws of war and, in particular, to tor- 
ture or to mutilation ? Have there been 
unjustified reprisals against the civil- 
ian population, in particular, the exe- 
cution of hostages? S) Have forced 
labour camps been created, has there 
been deportation of the population, or 
other acts tending to the extermination 
of the population and' which can be 
characterized juridically as acts of ge- . 
nocide ? 

U the Tribunal finds that some or 
all of these cringes baye been commit- 
ted, it will detèminel^those responsible 
for them, and to make public its find- 
ings, with an en'd to establishing the 
truth about the war. Whatever conclu* 

sions the International War Crimes, 

bunal will reach, it will serve Xa wniif^ 
the excuse of ignorance and forceT j 
people, but particularly tthe Amérièan' 
people to choose between complicity 
and resistance. Every American faced 





war CM 





IribunÉ 




representative "^'^H^-^iJP^^jSflS^I^^ 
as well as the prominence "* 
bcrs that the concluslons'ofitfieiliibunal 
can be expected to have an impact on 



world opinion.. . 



The five month period of investig- 
ation and collection of evidence has 
begun. The public hcarhigs will take 
place bi Paris , and will last for 12 
weeks. More than two hundr^^^ita^^ 
ses will come from Viet Nam-toltnui^Rl 
clentlsts who have studied weaponry,' 




will be taped and the full evidence will 
be published; in addition there wHI be 
documentary film mdtcrial concerning 
the witnesses who give evidence ~and 
the BBC Intends to broadcast major 
sessions. Tlic questions which the Tri- 
bunal is posing to itself include the; 
following: 1) Has the US government; 
(and the governments of Australia, New 
Zealand and South Korea) committed 
acts of aggression according to Iqlcrna- 



jwith miliUry service in Viet Nam will" 
[be obliged to weigh fully the evidence 
which the Tribunal shall publish. 

If the investigation concludes that 
the United SUlcs Is guilty, there wiU 
come into being an alternative for Ame- 
ricans of draft age that docs not now 
exist. Those who, like the Fort Hood 
Three (the threelcjrs now In jprlson Jor 

iul^gijto^o to Viet Nara^ 
jefmvH^I^ laws t<a;bai 
refusal to serve In Viet Nain,;miy|( 
have a certain basis for cIUng;',tt^^^ 
ftadings of a new tribunal, deslgnlwl'*'"' 
especially to answer questions pertain- 
ing to the struggle In Vict Nam. 

But that posslbiillyPnpreBents no 
more than a potential 'by-product of the 
War Crimes Itibunal. It* is above ail 
a profound appeal to each individual, 
to see and to be willing to pa;; Judge- 
ment at this crucial moment, for as 
Russcl says, "Who, among us, is not 
a witness to these crimes?" 





SIX. .VTh« Rtvltw. 

BABI YAR... 



(Continued from page 3) 

ment headquarters and remained unfinished until the 
Soviet authorities turned It first Into the Palace of 
Labor and subsequently bto the headquarters of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party. It remained that until 
the surrender of Kiev in 1941. Now it was the Gestapo 
headquarters. Behind the enormous facade were wcll- 
cquipped investigation and Interrogation rooms, and 
in the courtyard, concealed from the , eyes of the 
curious, stood a stone Jail ingeniously connected by 
passages and corridors to the main building. 

Davldov had been a member of the 37th Army. He 
was captured in the village of BorshI, went through 
the Damltz camp and a few other camps, then es- 
caped to Zhitomir. He had a doctor friend in Kiev who 




was working with the partisans In the Ivanovo re- 
gion, sending them medical supplies. Davldov was 
supposed to leave town for Ivanova along with some 
of these supplies when this ■ strange, anest toolc place. 

He didn't icnow how and what Puxenko knew, but 
Davldov was put Into the so-called "Yid chamber." 
The most horrible of the lot. It was filled with human- 
ity like the proverbial sardine can, waiting to be 
shipped to Babi Yar. 'Dadidov grasped that his situa- 
tion was hopeless. He was called to a hearing where 
they demanded that he tell all he knew about the par- 
tisans, and asked whether it was true that he was a 
Jew. 

He began to shout, protesting he was not a Jew, he 
knew nothing about any partisans, but Puzenko kept 
on, smiling and talking as If settling some old personal 
matter. He was taken to a medical board where Ger- 
^aOpdoctors examined him for "Jewish" physical char- 
^aeteristlcs. They pronounced a, negative verdict, but It 
didn't seem to make any difference. He was taken back 
to the horror chamber. It was apparently embarrass- 
ing to release anybody from there. It was like a con- 
veyor: once you were on it you continued to move on, 
and there was no getting off. 

People were being led away from the chamber, and 
they did not return, yet Davldov remained. Finally, 
with only a handful of ten or so left, they were led out 
to the courtyard where they saw an automobile they 
immediately recognized. It was one of the "soul-dc- 
slroyers" well known to the whole; of '^Kièv. The gas- 
enwagcn (gas wagon), as the Germans called it It 
looked like a sealed refrigerator truck, without win- 
dows, boarded up on the sides and painted a very dark - 
color. A hermetically sealed door opened at the rear 
to let the prisoners in. The inside was lined with steel 
and the floor was covered by a wire screen. The ten 
men arranged themselves at wide intervals and were 
eventually Joined by a gMy^jtmtyipnliy^eviiai girl 
from Poland. They all stood 'on^firiereenT^^ on 
to the walls. The doors were closed behhid them. In 
total darkness they were being driven somewhere... 

Davldov understood that thcyl would bo in Babl 
Yar 'soon, but that they would never' see K, because 
by then the gas would be released from the driver's 
cab. Thé condemned did not talk. Were they waiting 
till the last moment for their farewells? The- car rolled 
along, swayed, stopped and -started, moved agahi, and 
then came to a complete stop. The door screeched 
open, a harsh light burst through it and a voice: "GET 
OUTl" 

Swallowing the air, they hurriedly descended and, 
as if by reflex, formed a line. They were'surrounded by 
.barbed wire fencing ' separating them from various 
bujy{d{ngs^S.S. men and polic<Hnen wailed for . (hem. 
A^Durwrnrong, well-built young Russian approached, 
wearing a fur hat and uniform. His boots shone (they 
later found out that he was Brigadier Vladimir Bys- 
trov). He held a club and, waving M as If In welcome, 
he hit each of them on the head. /This is your bap- 
tl;*m, follow the commands now... Forward March! 
. . . Run ... At Ease . . . Stand . . .Turn . . . Uc down. 
Stand UP! ... Goose-step! . . . Fish-step! . . ." At this 
point the policemen threw themselves on the men. 
Blows began to fal). Sticks, clubs, boots, heels were 



ground Into faces and heads. They shouted and cursed, 
.it appeared that "Goose-step" meant you had to start 
on your toes stretching your arms forward, and 
"Fish-step" meant you had to crawl on your belly, 
your hands crossed in back. (It turned out that this 
was the normal greeting of . all now arrivals.) The 
beatings were fierce, dubs broke on backs, but both 
dubs and backs were replaced ilvijiew. ones. 

So they crawled to the fenced-off area in the in- 
terior of the camp. There, a sentry by t|ie name of 
Kuribke read the followiiig: 

"You know where you are. This is Babl Yar. The 
difference between a spa and the camp is clear. Break 
up and go to your assigned huts. Then you'll go to 
work. Those who^work poorly, break the rules or try 
to escape will hiyèîno one to blame but themselves." 

The girls was' removed and sent to the women's 
camp while the men were led to the huts. 

They were In two rows. The regular ones', the over- 
seers', the .fnnd^.V and the one for the "sick." The 
one into which Davldov was led was an ordinary, wind- 
owless dugout with one door and rows of double-decker 
bunks. The floor was made of day. At the far end 
stood a stove, and a. single naked bulb lit the whole 
place. The doseness was suffocating. Each man was 
assigned a spot, and the camp life began. 

Davldov wondered later: "Why didn't the Ger- 
mans open the gas In the truck' or shoot us histantly 
Instead of this reprieve here? What was the camp's 
real purpose?" There was only one answer. The Ger- 
mans did not arrive at the system they used at Da- 
chau, Auschwitz and Buchenwald right away; they had 
to experiment They began with the direct method of 
shootbig. Later, being neat, orlcrly and pedantic Indi- 
viduals, they hit upon the death-factory system, which 
enabled them to take last-minuto advantage of the 
people whom they were going to kill. 

The ravine, with Its dally shootings, continued to 
function normally. Tho ones killed Instantly were 
those who might make trouble if imprisoned. They 
were driven to the edge of the ravine, laid out on the 
ground, and the machine guns, were then turned on 
them. Almost dl 8bout(^||Mmething, but it was im- 
possible to make:0aifj[lie^j^SOTds from the distance. 
Then the Germans would quickly dynamite tho edge 




of thé ravine to bury the corpses. And so its banks 
shifted daily and the ravine yawned wider and wider. 
No ammunition was wasted on the ■ wounded; they 
were simply fhiished off with shovels. 

However, men like Davldov, especially those who 
looked healthier and^wbose crime was doubtful, were 
initially put into ,lh^^p overiooklng the raviné. 
And here,. .wMlcVibi^iecutions . went on below, the 
life of the OBmp'foliowe^^its routine and the process 
of natural selection took place. The Germans were 
in no hurry to shoot those who survived. Tbcy knew . 
that they would always have time for that 

And so, at half past five oveiy;morning, tho alarm 
sounded. The innutes drcsiMid^buWlcdlyj^Ù^ a 
nUnute and a haUi Under the shoiited '^OM^ of 
the unit leaders, they poured out of the huts; bearded, 
emadated, looking like wild animals, they lined up, 
sounded off, followed the orders: "Forward march 
with song." That's how it was; no one took a step in ; 
the camp without singing. The police demanded ihaiÂ 
they stag well-known folk songs like: j^'Boys Unhitch 
the Horscs,M. and other ditUcs of Ukralhlàn life. The 
leader himself sang out the foulest verses, and tho 
whole column picked up the refrain. There were times 
when an criiblltcred column would break ■finCo'i"Thc 
Katushka" (the favorite Soviet military song), and tho 
carnage would begin. 

Singing, they crawled out onto the central square 
and lined up for a breakfast of a slice of ersatz bread 
and two' cups of some kind of lukewarm muddy liquid. 

• ; After breakfast again with a song, they were ■ 
fomied into twenty-man details to go to work. What 
kind of work? Listen and try to picture iU 
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1. The inmates of the "Yiddish" huts were sent 
to dig in one place, fill up stretchers with the dug-up 
earth and carry It to another spot They ran with the 
dirt filled stretchers through a narrow -passage lined , 
on both sides with club-wleldtag guards. The stretch- 
ers had to be filled so full that they could hardly be 
lifted. The' Germans pummeled the bearers with 
clubs, urging them on: "Faster, faster..." It wasn't 
work; it was a weird kind of panic, a dance of horror. 
People were knocking themselves out They looked 
half-crazed as they ran till they collapsed , in exhaus- 
tion; then they were pushed out toward the ravine's 
edge and immediately shot or Just thrown off the 
precipice. Those who could ran back and forth through 
the passage as long as there was an ounce of strength 
left in them, until they lost consdousness. The Ger- 
man commanders would tire, and the guards would 
be changed, but the carrytag of the earth continued 
until nightfall. And that's how dl were kept busy. The 
feverish activity went on late Into the nl^t 

2. Women wèrejuacd as draft animals. They were 
harnessed, a fewp^Sfnvt, whldi^tt^^ pulled, laden 
with either heavy -supplies for the camp or all the 
garbage which they removed at night 

The commandant of the women's division of Babl 
Yar was a twenty-year-old named Liza Loginova, a 
Russian actress. She was the mhrtress of the assistant 
to the German Chief Commandant the dreaded AniM^ 
She did not let her lover outdo her ta sadism, which 
she used very successfully on her female victims. 

Davldov goes on to tdl in detail dîout'^t^^^^^^ 
life, or, you may say, "no-llfe" or "half-life," because 
each day they could simply die, but the real dytag 
took place every evening. After work all prisoners 
gathered in the' square, forming thgj^letter^P," and 
the recital of offenses committedjg^^^pe'v day 
would begin. If there was an escap^l|^iibl^ï'rigade 
would be shot immediately. U.the' machlne^gtuis 
brought in, that meant a "concert" as the guards 
called it-Maybo every fifth man would be shot maybe 
' every tenth... . 

You could be shot for queuing up for food twice in 
one day. They sprayed you with bullets for not rcmov> 
tag your hat When the so<alted "sick hut" wu too 
full, feverish patients were throwi outdde tà™. 
mowed down by "automaUcs." Sudden caUs to' for^ 
tion were not even considered punishment Th^ 
were routine. "March." "Stand," "Down," "To the 
ground," "Goose-step,'' "Fish-step..." 

Death came quickest to the JewijiandilitU^ews' 
from the "Yid" hut The Germans, w®f~ 
speckil brand of humor, called it thé^ 
mand." , ; • 

But the other tama^^^'g to Ufe with 
"wiofeUi^-.'>eln8. fighting for a scrap of food, a tat- 
tered^Iece'of dothtag.- No dothtag was lssued,.and<. 
the new arrivals were stripped of anything usattêj! 
coats, boots, Jackets, caps. So the . Inmates tried^to^ 
wrest anything they could from the dead. It was mote 
complicated to get tood^^^ji^^i^K^^^tlU diy 
on the stagle meal of Cmudd^^ of 
bread handed out in'the morning . . V At dawn, the 
night watchmen walktag around the 24!00. voltage' 
barbed whre risked elecUrocutlon by sUcktag long poles 
*>Çtwèen .^fe yj'^j^^ a dog, a cat, a rook 
and' Bometlme«?al_l^ during the night. They 

brou^t ^hem to theYraropound, and the wild bargata- 
ing,bègan. A piece of cat was traded for an ounce of 
barley, etc. Potato pecltags were retrieved from the 







■' . ■ ' . ■ ■■ ' 

slop' btasi- and a communal - "soiip" would be . cooked 

on- the i stove, in the hut It kept the "l^^^i^yo 

for an extra day or so. Noite of them, Ih^M^ 

pv,;hedtated to pOTtpono the end. .TOe Wll to live 

must pulse with savage strength u ioog'Vjt^eie is a 

single :^bréath left . . ^^f^g" 

And so, some arrived as others dicd^'aloMl 
tho square, in the ravine, but thé machinery 
routine of Babi Yar kept on grinding... 
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Canadian Liberalism... 

^Continued from page 3) 

Thomas as the European liberals had 
to reply to their socialists. Roosevelt 
therefore did not have to "spell out 
his liberal premise and hence create 
the omosphere of indecision which 
his necessarily involved". Atmosphere 
of indecision: Is this not the charac- 
teristic atmosphere of King Liberal- 
ism? 

Hartx asks: "What would Roose- 
velt hove said had he . . . been com- 
pelled to take Thomas . . . seriously?" 
and shows that Roosevelt would have 
been forced to defend private pro- 
perty against nationalization, to at- 
tack "bureaucracy" and the all- 
powerful stole, to criticize "utopian- 
Ism" and "Impracticibilily" in polities. 
Kle would have had to qualify his 
radicalism by on attack on the larger 
radicalism which faced him to the 
left. 

In other words, instead of being 
"radical," he would be half radical 
and half conservative, which is pre- 
cisely the position that the Liberal 
Reformers of Europe were compelled 
to occupy. Instead of enlisting the 
vigorous passions of youth, he might 
easily be described as a tired man 
who could not make up his mind; o 
liberal who tried to break with Adam 
Smith but could not really do so. 



Naffon vs. Class 



What Roosevelt would have said if 
he had answered Norman Thomas 
is what King did say in answering 
Woodsworth and Coldwell. Like the 
Europeans, and unlike Roosevelt, he 
had to defend private property, he 
had to attack excessive reliance on 
the state, he had to criticize socialism 
as "Impraeticality" and "utopionism". 
"Half radical and half conservative 
— a tired man who could not make 
up his mind" is this not the living 
image of Mackeniie King?- 

"In America, instead of being a 
champion of property, Roosevelt be- 
came the big antagonist of it; his 
liberalism was blocked by his radi- 
calism." In Canada, since King hod 
toiworry not only about Bennett and 
Meighen and Drew, but also about 
Woodsworth and Coldwell and Dou- 
glas, King had to embark upon a de- 
fence of private property. He was no 
traitor to his class. Instead of be- 
coming the antagonist of property, 
he became its champion; his radical- 
ism wastblocked by his liberalism. 

An emphasis on the solidarity of 
the nation as against divisive "class 
parties" of right and left was "of 
the very essence of the Reformist Li- 
beral position in Europe.'.' "Who," 
asks Hartz, .^would think of Roosevelt 
as a philosopher of class solidarity?" 
Yet that is precisely what Roosevelt 
would hove been if he had hod to 
respond to a socialist presence in the 
American political culture. And that 
is precisely what King was . in fact in 
Canada. His party was "the party 
of national unity." One of the most 
repeated charges against the CCF was 
that is was a divisive "class party"; 
the purpose of the Liberal party, on 
the other hand, was to preserve the 
solidarity of the Canadian people — 
the solidarity of its classes as well 
as the solidarity of French and En- 
glish. 

Hartz sums up Roosevelt in thoso 
words: "What emerges thon . . . is 
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a liberal self that is lost from sight: 
a faith in property; a belief in class 
unity, a suspicion of too much state 
power, a hostility to the Utopian 
mood, all of which were blacked 
out by the weakness of the socialist 
challenge." King's liberal self was 
not lost from sight, for the socialist 
challenge was stronger ' in Canada 
than in the United Sottes. 

The Liberal party has continued 
to speak the language of King: am- 
biguous and ambivalent, presenting 
first its radical face and then its 
conservative face, urging reform and 
warning against hasty, ill-consider- 
ed change, calling for increased state 
responsibility but stopping short of 
socialism openly, speaking for the 
common people but preaching the 
solidarity of classes. 

In the United States, the liberal 
Democrats are on the left. There is 
no doubt about that, in Canada, the 
Liberals are a party of the center, 
appearing at times leftist and at 
limes rightist. As such, they are much 
much closer to European, especially 
British, Liberal Reform than to the 
Americon New Deal type of liberal- 
ism. 

In the United Stales, the liberal 
Democrats are the party of organized 
labour. The new men of power, the 
labour leaders, have arrived politic- 
ally; their vehicle is the Democratic 
party. In English Canada, if the 
labour leaders hove arrived political- 
ly, they have done so in the CCF-NDP. 
They are nowhere to be found in the 
Liberal parly. The rank and file,, in 
the United Stales, are predominantly 
Democrats; in Canada at least a 
quarter are New Democrats, and the 
remainder show only a relatively 
slight, and by no means consistent, 
preference for the Liberals as against 
the Conservatives. 

In the United States, left-wing "lib- 
eralism," as opposed to right wing 
"liberalism," has always meant op- 
position to the domination of Amer- 
ican life by big business, and has ex- 
pressed itself in and through the 
Democratic parly; the parly of busi- 
ness is the Republican party. In Ca- 
nada, business is close to both the 
Conservative's and the Liberals. The 
business community donates to the 
campaign funds of both and is re- 
presented in the leadership circles of 
both. 



Policy approach 

A comparison of two election 
broadsides, one by an American lib- 
eral Democrat and one by a Cana- 
dian Liberal, is most Instructive. Ken- 
nedy or Nixon, by Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., is suffused with the spirit of the 
New Deal. Liberalism is defined as 
"opposition to control of the. govern- 
ment by, .the, most powerful group in 
the community." The Democratic 
party is described as the parly which 
unites all other groups. Including In- 
dividual "nonconformist businessmen" 
who have transcended their class In- 
terests, for the struggle against' the 
forces of business, orthodoxy, against 
the status quo. The Republican party 
is labelled as the party of the ortho- 
dox business "establishment." The 
book closes with an attack on bank- 
ers, owners of television stations, Wall 
Street brokers. General Motors, Du- 
Pont, and the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

The Liberal Parly by J. W. Pickcr- 
sglll, is suffused with the ambivalent, 
centrist, radlcal-consorvalivo spirit of 



Mackenzie King. The Liberal party is 
for judicious reform, against unrea- 
soning attachment to the status quo, 
but of course it is also opposed to 
headstrong and irreverent socialism. 
Schlesinger does not hesitate to re- 
late liberalism to the conflicting in- 
terests of specific social forces. Pick- 
ersgill defines liberalism' in vague, 
inoffensive generalities: "The first 
principle of Liberalism is that the 
stale . . . exlst(s) to serve man, and 
not man to serve the state. The second 
principle of Liberalism is that the 
iFomily is the foundation of human 
society and that it is the duty of all 
governments to promote the welfare 
of the family and the sanctity of the 
home. 




"in my hMrt, I wn not sorry to see 
the mus of the people coming a little 
more into their own, but i do regret 
that it Is not the Liberal party that Is 
winning that position for them... It can 
still be that our people will learn their 
lesson in time. What'l fear is we will 
begin to have defections from our own 
ranks In ttie House to the CCF." 



The Liberal party in Canada does 
not represent the opposition of so- 
ciety to domination by organized bus- 
iness. It claims to be based on no 
particular groups, but on all. It is not 
against any particular group; it is 
for all. The idea that there is any real 
conflict between groups is dismissed, 
and the very terms "right" and "left" 
ore re|ecled: "The terms 'right' and 
'left', belong to those who regard 
politics as a class struggle. . . . The 
liberal view is that true political pro- 
gress is marked by . . . the reconcilia- 
tion of classes, and the promotion of 
the general interest above all part- 
icular interests. 

A parly of the left can be distin- 
guished from parties of the center 
and right according to two interre- 
lated criteria: its policy approach, and 
its electoral support. 

The policy approach of a left party 
is to introduce ■ innovations on be- 
half of the lower strata. The Liberals, 
unlike the liberal Democrats, hove 
not been a party of innovotionv As - 
a center party, they hove allowed 
the CCF-NDP to Inlrod«c= Innova- 
tions; they hove then waited for signs 
of substantial acceptance by all stra- 
ta of the population, and for signs 
of reassurance against possible elect- 
oral reprisals, before actually pro- 
ceeding to implement the innova- 
tions. By Ihis lime, of course, they aro 
strictly speaking no longer innova- 
tions. The center parly recoils from 
the fight for controversial measures; 
it loves to implement a consensus. 
Roosevelt was the innovator par ex« 
cellence. King, though ho was in his 
own mind in favour of reform, stall- 
ed until public demand for innova- 
tion was so great and so clear .that 
he could respond to it without anta- 
gonizing his business-sponsored right 
wing. He rationali:(ed his caution in- 



to a theory of democratic leadership 
far different from Roosevelt's concep- 
tion of the strong presidency: 

Mackenzie King's conception of politic- 
al leadership; which he ■ often expressed, 
was that a leader should make his ob- 
jectives clear, but that leadership was 
neither liberal nor democratic which 
tried to force new policies ... on a pub- 
lic that did not consent to them. 
He believed that nothing was so likely 
to set back a good cause as premature 
action. 

This was the official Liberal expla- 
nation of King's failure to embark on 
any far reaching programme of re- 
form until 1943. King himself un- 
doubtedly believed that his caution 
was based at least in part on a "de- 
mocratic" theory of leadership. But 
his diaries suggest that the reforms 
came when they did because CCF 
pressure became so threatening that 
il could no longer be ignored by 
King's - right-wing colleagues, so 
threatening that King felt able to 
surrender to it without {eopardizing 
the unity of his party. The liare facts 
are these: In August, 1943, the CCF 
became the official opposition in On- 
tario. In September 1943, the CCF 
overtook the Liberals in the Gallup 
poll (Canada: CCF 29%, Liberals 
28%; Ontario: CCF 32%, Liberals 
26%; The West: CCF 41%, Liberals 
23%). King's reaction is summed up 
in the following quotation from his 
diary: "In my. heart, I am not sorry 
to see the moss of the people coming 
a little more into their own, but I do 
regret that it is not the Liberal parly 
that is winning that position for them. 
... It can still be that our people 
will learn their lesson in time. What 
I fear is we will begin to. have de- 
fections from our own ranks in the 
House to the CCF." Almost immediat- 
ely after the release of the September 
Gallup Poll, the Advisory Council of 
the National Liberal Federation, 
meeting at King's request, adopted 
fourteen resolutions "constituting p 
programme of reform ... of for 
reaching consequences." King wrote 
in his diary: "i have succeeded in 
making declarations which will im- 
prove the lot of . . . farmers and 
working people, ... I think I have 
cut the ground In large pari from 
under the CCF. . . ." "The great num- 
bers of people will see that I have 
been true to them.'.', . 



left pushes - center moves 



The Liberal slogan in the campaign 
of 1945 was "A Nev/ Social Order for 
Canada," The eleclior^g^June 11 re- 
turned King to powertwith a dras- 
tically reduced majority. The CCF 
vote rose . from . 8.5 per cent to 15.6 
per/Xce;il;^fqnd|i representation in 
theXominm^fram 8 to 29. But King's 
swingftofttï^léfl had defeated the 
CCF's bid for;ma]or party status. The 
CCF's success was much smaller than 
it had expected. The success was ac- 
tually a defeat, a disappointing shock' 
from which socialjsm in Canada has 
not yet recovered. ^ 

The Liberal-CCF relationship In 
1943-1945 is only the sharpest and 
clearest instance of v the / pfirmanent 
Interdependence foixed^y^toj^iedch 
by the presence ofCthWoth^^ifre- 
lolionship which one student descri- 
bes OS "onlagpnislic symbiosis." The 
Liberals depend on the CCF-NDP for 
innovations; the CCF-NDP depends 
upon the Liberals for implementation 
of the i""oyo,tlon»);M()ffij»M^ is 
weak, os'befo ^ SnS af ieM^^ 
World War^J[^ra|^' party moves 

. (Cotitfnued on pafft 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

right to deal wMh the Conservative 
challenge; when the left is strength- 
ened, as during the war and after 
the formation of the NDP, the center 
moves left to deal with that choK 
lenge. 

In a conversation between King 
and Coldwell shortly before King's 
death, King expressed his regrets that 
Coldwell had not joined him. With 
Coldwell at his side, he would have 
been able to implement reforms 
which were close to his heart; reforms 
which had either been postponed 
until the end of the war or not intro- 
duced at all. He sold the CCF had 
performed the valuable function of 
popularizing reforms so that he could 
introduce them when public opinion 
was ripe. Coldwell replied thai it was 
impossible for him lofjoin King espe- 
cially In view of the people who 
surrounded King. There, in a nutshell, 
is the itory of the relationship be- 
tween the Liberal party and the CCF- 
NDP. The Liberals, says King, are too 
conservative because the left has not 
joined them. The left has not joined 
them, replies Coldwell, because they 
are too conscrvolivc. 

King wanted to show the people 
that he was "true to them." He was 
saddened that the CCF and not the 
Liberals were fighting the people's 
battles. But he could not move from 
dead center, until CCF power became 
so great that the necessity of moving 
was clear, not only to himself but to 
all realistic politicians. King's best 
self wanted to innovate; yet ho saw 
the Liberal party not as a groat in- 
novating force but as the party which 
would implement reforms once they 



had been popularized by the CCF. 
Yet he wanted to absorb the CCF. 
The lot of the centrist politician is 
not a happy one. 

Norman Thomas explains his 
party's failure to moke a significant 
impact on politics during the depres- 
sion with a phrase i "It was Roose- 
velt in a word." The explanation of 
the impact made by the CCF on Co- 
nodtan politics during the depression 
and especially the Second World 
War has been presented just as sim- 
ply by Eugene Forsey i "Canada has 
had no Roosevelt and no New Deal." 

The absence of Lockeon "monothe- 
ism" strengthened socialism in Cana- 
da. Socialism, was present in the po- 
litical culture when liberalism began 
to concern itself with the problems 
of the industrial age; liberalism was 
therefore forced to react to the so- 
cialist challenge. In doing so, it was 
cost in the mould of European Libe- 
ral Reform fcenter) parties — ambi- 
valent, radical and conservative, al- 
ternating attacks on the status quo 
with defence of the status que. So- 
cialism had sufficient strength in En- 
glish Canada to force liberalism into 
the European rather than the Ameri- 
can position — center rather than left. 
King's liberalism was therefore not 
capable of reaching to the depres- 
sion in a Roosevollian manner. As a 
result, socialist power grew.: 



The fmtnt'mg dance 



Socialism was not powerless, so 
there was no New Deal. There was 
no New Deal, so socialism grew more 
powerful. Socialism grew more po- 
werful, so King reacted with "A New 
Social Order for Canada." The center. 



and the left dance around one an- 
other* frustrating one another and 
living off the frustràllonr e a c h is 
locked into the dance by the exist- 
ence of the other. 

I have been stressing the strength 
of Canadian socialism in order to 
moke clear the differences between 
the Canadian and the American si- 
tuations. Of course this does not 
mean that the differences between 
Canada and Europe con be ignored, 
Canadian socialism has been strong 
enough to challenge liberalism, to 
force liberalism to explain Itself, and 
thus to evoke from it the same sort 
of centrist response as was evoked 
in Europe. But socialism in Canada 
has not been strong enough to match 
or overshadow liberalism. The CCF 
became a significant political force, 
but except for the years 1942-45 it 
never knocked on the gates of na- 
tional power. 

In Europe, the workingmon could 
not be appeased by the concessions 
of Liberal Reform. The center was 
squeezed out of existence between 
its enemies on the right and on the 
left. In Canada, the center party's 
concessions were sufficient to keep 
tiie lower strata from flocking en 
masse to the left. The concessions 
wore not sufficient to dispose of the 
socialist threat, but they were suffi- 
cient to draw the socialists' sharpest 
teeth. In Canada the center party 
emerged triumphant over Its enemies 
on the right and on the left. Here, 
then, is another aspect of English 
Canada's uniqueness t it Is the only 
society in which Liberal Reformjaces 
the challenge of sociallsm'and'^emer- 
ges victorious. The English-Canadian 
fragment is bourgeois. The toryism 
and the socialism, though signicant, 
are ."touches.". .. v.. , . v. 
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Things of a generation. 

Smoke that rises from innocent 

[reefers 
to the bottle-sick heavens. 

Smiles that freeze the river's 

[edge 

where .wars bring far-away 
[corpses 

of living mothers and starving 

[whelps 

and helmets of battling babies 
brainwashed to fight, to hate, 

[to kill 

when they themselves in the 
[eyes of God 
ore no more than what the yel- 
[low bastards are to them. 

Things of our generation, 
born of war and conceived of 

[war, 

with violence racing through 
(our blood, 
our brains amorphous pulp of 
[Intellect 

and war and pop .— pop-war, 
[pop-intellect, 
pop-everythlng. We ore the 

[people 

away from the people. Bred on 
[the fat of our parents' 
suffering that now would see 

[us grow. 

like rows of green and golden 

[corn, 

toll, plump and (iroud above 
. [the anthills 
until the locust comes and shreds 
our self-sufficient childhood. 

(When we grow ripe 
will we grow corn for children 

[too 

unto the locust? ' 

J. A. WEISS 
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ITCHCOCK FESTIVAL 



STARTING MONDAY 



L-132 



8 FILMS FOR $2.00 



Feb. 20, 8 pm : 


Strangers on a Train 


Feb. 22. 8 pm : 


The Wrong J^on > 


Feb. 2L 8 pm : 


The TroiAle^^^y^ 


Feb. 23. 8 pmUa 

• ' ^'^BBB 


Ip Confess 


Feb. 24. 8:30 pm : 


Dial M for Murder 


'^Feb. 25. 6:30 pm : 


Monde 


9 pm : V 




9 pm : 


The Birds 



PIUS SELEQED SHORTS 




SINGLE ADMISSIONS : 75^ 




SEATS AVAILABLE - UST DATE TO ^UY TICKETS AT THE BOX OFHCE 



i FESTIVAL JE6INS.M0NDAY 
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H0UIIH8 

SECOND num nmo to Itiire lirie s- 
room ipl. In Crctetnt with neMpipermin. Pott' 
induatei ot lecturen picferfed. Ttl. t 28t- 
ms. 

i\k nimiSHED apartment to tublit until 
Apiil nth. 20 nilnutd walMni diltMCi Inm 
Uni»ettltr. in monttily. 2«g-7Ml. 

ron 5>u 

SKIS rot SAU I Held competition GS 210 cm. 
I roar oM, wilkmit UmNnp. Call VI 2-USl. U- 
ca' 162» «r local 1661 balween 9 im ib< 5 pm. 

UMIMITIO WOOD SKIS compliie with ulity 
bin'dinn and poles. Very |ood condition. S2S. 

288-3621 (tveninn). 

ONt PAIR WOOD SKIS. Good condition iUitlble 
for girl under i'6". {30 or best oiler. Call Anna 
at «420334 alter 7. 

WANTCD ~ 

IIFT TO USEQ Conireii tt Sherbrooke on 
Saturday lor lour lemales, separalely or as 
' roup. Phone Joanne at 937 0081 or Barb at 
I42-OH7. 

tim TO WALK DOCS. SI.50 an hour, «ecliday 
ilternooni. Sandy-Do| WilMni Servict.- Ttl. 1 

4S1-7SM. 

SUKClCAl ATUS Both «olonici. Phont Johm 

932 7065. 

IIOIS 

TWO tlKlS want ride to Boiton leivini Ihuri- 
day. Feb. 16; call «<2-1075. 

RIDE WANTED TO NEW YORK OR AIDANT, Feb. 

16th. Share eipentei. Call Stiva — M4-S31I 
e»t. 2<5. 

WANTED - RIDt TO ITMCUSE (ithtr 16lh or 
17th. Pleatt call OettH - 842-0495. 

WANItO — RIDE TO BOnON IMt Thurtdar. 
Phone Chirlci — S44^, mm 214. lei«t 
metme il not there. 

RIDE TO McCILL wanted Iron Queen Mary 
and Wcslbury lor t:SS am. Monday thtouRh 
Friday. Reatonablt price. Tel. 1 ' 738-6210 

eveninn. 

TTPINB 

TTPINS OF THEUS, term pipert, etc.. done 
at hone. ^ Alto '.trantlatlOR1•ïlEll|ljt^ French, 
German, talln.- 48M002, imlait. 

TYPINB — 3U per paie; editinf, rc-wriUnii 
translation; very reatonable rales tor tutorini 
In Enilish and German. 218-7368. 

TTPIST, EXPERIENCED in theses, term papen. 
rte, seeks work at home. For information call 
482 5749. Mrs. Bendil. 

nPINC LECTURE NOTES, term papen, minus- 
cfipis and stencils. 733 3272. 

STOUW 

WALLET containin! valunble identification 
cards, etc. Thief please return it to scene 
of crime and be foriiven. 

WALLET cootalnini valuable Identification 
cards, ^ ale, -.ha*., been . tlolta. flntfar please 
rtlBrn!loi«aadr«- Kennedy 'at 344» Peel. 

LOST 

tATOMS PACRACC, containini sculpture ol sen- 
timental value, lost in library, rinder, please 
leave at partet'a desli, Ails or leaeeclu 

A CANADIAN Identity, by most McGill Student*. 
Will the finder please brini to U.6.E.Q. dele- 
latiun. Reward will be ireit. 

CRAY FUR NAT (man's) Lunchtime on hlonday 
between Petersen Hall and k^icGreior. Finder 
please call 842-0563, room 410. Reward. 

MULTI COLORED PEN and pen case in Leacock 
III en Friday, Feb. 10. Please return to patter. 

BUCK eeSSACR BOOTS, In Arte basement 
common room last Friday dutlni Red and White. 
Finder please call Cookie 1 4894176. Generous 

Reward. 

MIKELUHtOUS . 

BUDDT KATE ORCHESTRAS, Rei'd. OrchesUlt 
of ill sites, music lor all occasions. Telephone 

7484370. 

THE BUCK UCHT. Bolte do Café. Books. Ha- 
(itlnes, music, conversation, neo-lnternatlon- 
alism. 3607 Clark St. between 8 and 12 pw. 

AUEBT FAIUV BUES BANOi acid-nii rock; 
Iritsi dineesi Freak-beams, Rayi 481-2271. 

OBITUARY: The residents ol E32 and D42 re- 
iret to Monn the public or the murder ol 
tmenie, Father ol 2S. 

DOES C»B CRADE ON THE CURVE t 

COATS EXCNAHCEO AT VECAS NIGHT 1 Haie 

returned brown Imitation suede la Union switch, 
board . Please do same wiih my lenuine sueH. 

ROCK 'H ROLL CROUP lor hire to play a*, 
sociil functions. Name.< The Outraie. Phone 
Hujh I 676 1973. 

HEAD eOUNSCUOR WANTED (or small day 
camp (3S children) near Shawbridie. July and 
Aufust. five day week. Proffamminf eiperience 
necessary. Salary dependent on qualifications. 

Phone 279-5116. 

E AND ACF presents the lilmed life story 
nf MARTIN LUTHER startini Monday, Feb. 20. 
E-204 ai 1 pm. Admission Free. Continued 
Feb. ^^ March 3.--: ■^-v<;:vg'. .- 

WOULD THE PEHDN who borrowed my bticF 
rase From my ear in the line behind Mc- 
Tivish please return the netnt to* the Union 
Porter or call Jim - 932-9834 -> Reward. 

HOC - FREE SKI USSONS — Ceitilied ins- 
truclors. Sunday Feb. 19. 10:W am, ticket 
wicket. Ml. Olympia, Piedmont — Private 
transportation. 

NEAR THE HON. lEAN UIAtE Monday, Feb. 

at l.-OO In the Union Ritlroom. Presented 
by the McGIII Liberal Club. 



Grapplers drop narrow decision 



Trailing 21-0 after the fifth match and mathematically 
back grabbing 15 of the last 18 polnti before succumbing to P 



by M.D. SEGAL 

Unfortunately the Red and 
White were hindered before they 
reached the mat due to the. ab- 
sence of grunters Michael. Lett- 
ner, Mike Woods, and Jim Mc> 
Cague causing Coach Alan Turn- 
bull to juggle his lineup. How- 
ever the 152 pound class was 
ceded to Plattsburgh as no Red-,, 
men could fill the position. 

Coach Turnbull's pre-fight pica 
of "the faster the falls, the faster 
we eat" seemed to register on 
the squad but: difficulty with 
Plaltsburgh's lower weight 
classes buried ail chances of vic- 
tory. Redman Basil Zafirlou lost 
his decision in the last second 



RENT A 

TAPB RiCORDiR 

for Long or Short Periods 

681-4165 277-8329 



of his eight minute bout while 
Arthur Marlin and Pete Ross- 
were greatly outclassed. 

Freshman Phil Lancaster who 
will be wrestling in the Quebec 
Winter ^ames this weekend lost 
his match by a decision. In the 
160/f)ound class Bruce "Chamc. 
leon" Ross had piled up a 15-0 
lead on points before pinning 
his man, and during an exhibi- 
tion bout after the conclusion of 
. ail matches, he destroyed the 
elbow of his Plattsburgh op- 
ponent. 

Ron Stoodlcy's win by a deci- 
sion was reversed because of rid- 
ing points. Larry Barron who also 
qualified to wrestle in the Win- 
ter games, won his bout by a 
pin. Jim Winslow of the 191 
pound weight division wrestling 
unlimited for the Redmen, won 
the admiration of the crowd by 
pinning his opponent who out- 
weighed Jim by 50 pounds. . 



deprived of victory, the Redmen wrestlers staged a strong comO" 
lattsburgh Slate College 24-15. 

this coming Tuesday's matches 
with Loyola which will be held 
in the BWF room at 8 pm. 



The matmen's record now 
stands at four wins and two 
losses as the Redmen prepare for 



Curlers travel to Waterloo 
In search of OQAA crown 

The Redmen curlers travel to. ^Walerjoo., tomorrow to 
compete in the OQAA Curling champioirshlpf 'ihat'^ra^ being 
held there this weekend. 



Ei|;ht teams will be compet- 
ing in the Bonspiel which shapes 
up as quite H battle of Water- 
loo since most teams claim to 
be stronger than last year's 
entries. Toronto, last year's win* 
ncra, will be favoured to take 
the championship again this 
season but the Redmen will be 
one of the teams who will give 
them lots of competition. 



.Tohn Hodgson will skip the 
Redmcn'a rink. Hodgson played 
in last year's competition as 
well as directing a big victory 
over Queen's last month. Greg 
Hammond who also played on 
last year'a team will add to the 
Redmen's experience as the 
Third on the team. Martin Mc- 
Leod will play second and the 
lead will be Wnyne Crant. 




MAlfmrGOES 

mn/Acnom 
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' Daily wipes out Council 

by ACE PHRESE 

Imvortvxl Staff Rtporter 

Quarterback Q otboim and halfbacks Doc Segal and Don Macpherson led the Daily 
lo a 18-12 win yesterday over i the Students' Council in the 101st annual Toilet Bowl football 
game, played before some 50,000 fans in the. snowy Lower Campus Coliseum. 
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The talented trio scored one 
touchdown each for the News- 
paper Men. Internal Veep Ian 
Mcl/oan and Councillor Bert 
Kidd (Arts and Science) 
counted TDs for the Legisla- 
tors, who led 12-6 at the end 
of regulation time. 

Alboim. who started at 
quarterback but later moved 
to the end position, scored 
the winning six-pointer on 
the last play of the game. 

The Q took a long, looping 
pass from Sandy (Buffalo) 
Gage, fourth-string quarter- 
back and Daily head coach, 
and romped through the knee- 
deep snow at the Mahogany 
Men's goal line for the score. 

One play earlier, Anna Mac 
Barrett flipped a short, soft 
pass to Segal, the lonely end 
in the Journalists' "Trojan 
Morse" formation, to knot the 
score at 1212. 

Segal ran out of a setup 
that featured Barrett, Barb 
Harris, Georgette Jason, Ellen 
Roscman and Marian Schcar, 
who drew in the Boardroom 
Boys while the rookie back- 



fielder sneaked down the 
sideline. 

Macpherson picked up the 
Scribes' first TD niidw.iy 
through the first half shortly 
after McLean registered the 
contest's initial score. 

The veteran hack pulled 
down an Alboim pass oji the 
Legislators' goal line and 
plowed into the end zone 
with a Council defensive back 
hanging onto his shoulders. 

Both Politician touchdowns 
were scored on long runs 
through the weak right side 
of the Daily's line. 

McLean followed suprising- 
ly effective left-side blocking 
through the Journalists' de- 
fence to hand the Mahogany 
Men a 6^ margin. 

Kidd danced around in his 
own backfield before twisting 
through a crowd of defend- 
ers and shaking off News- 
paper Man Norm Bell's hard 
tackle on the road to the 
Scribes' end zone to put the 
Boardroom Boys ahead 12-6 
in the second half. 



Coach Gage said after the 

game the Politicians showed 
a "concerted" effort, and de- 
scribed his own squad's per- 
formance as "deft, but not 
conclusive." 

FLUSHINGS: The Council- 
lors accepted the Daily's 
challenge at last Thursday's 
Council meeting in a lengthy 
motion describing the Jour- 
nalists as "weak, chicken- 
livcred, yellow, red useless 
buffoons"... The Film So- 
ciety Is reported to have film- 
ed Aibolm's winning score... 
The film will be expanded 
and released as a 00-minute 
documentary, on the Cana- 
dian athlete, informants say 
... Dave Carin, Ralph Covlen* 
sky and Stevt Scheefer star- 
red for the Newspaper Men 
... Tom Mooney, Rcdmen 
football coach, has offered 
Macphareon a starting posi- 
tion on the 1067 senior vars- 
ity squad... Prime Mintstar 
Pearson sent the winners a 
telegram expressing his con- 
gratulations. 
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Indian cagers await playoffs 

by RALPH COVIENSKY 

The Indian basketball team, after closing the regular season with a 9-1 record, now awaits 
the CIBL playoffs when they will meet University of Montreal In a best of three series. 



Although the dales for the 
games have yet to be set the 
Indians have already begun prac- 
tising in preparation for the 
Carabins. In the two games this 
season against U de M, the In- 
dians have had a lot of trouble 
containing Pierre Brodeur, the 
Carabins' outstanding guard. The 
Tribe has also experienced dif. 
ficulty penetrating the U dc M 
21-2 defence. 

In the first game against the 
Carabin? Steve Hurley accumul- 
ated 31 points from outside but 
lately he has been cold on his 
long shots so he has moved in- 
side to exhibit more moves than 
cither Lily SL Cyr or Gypsy Rose 
Lee showed in their heydays. 
Vinny Lloyd has always had the 
scoring capabilities of any In- 
dian but In the past few games' 
he has been passing off to players 
in belter position than he. 
Bingham replaces Orris. 

Russ Bingham, the former rug- 
by player, and a native of the 
Bahamas, has taken over injured 
Andy Orris' position in the fore- 
court with relative ease. Bingham 
gels his share of rebounds every 
game, plays a tough defence, and. 



most important, Bingham exhibits 
the same spirit that the rugby 
team showed in their games. 

Like ' Bingham, Steve Fraid is 
also a better than average re- 
bounder and his veteran ex- 
perience, coupled with his awe- 
some scoring power makes him 
another player that the Carabins 
will have to watch out for. Mike 
Clugston will probably be the 
other starter for the Indians 



since he has performed extreme- 
ly well In the games versus the 
Carabins. Although Clugston can- 
not bring the ball upcourt as welt 
as the injured Jack Wessel.' whom 
he is replacing, he has shown he 
'can hit from outside against the 
Carabin zone. 

Should any of the starters 
falter Coach Frank Schlcdcr has 
a strong enough bench to sub- 
stitute without'uyXtiitalinik^^ll 
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rheumatic pain, sprains, 
stiff neck, muscle cramps, 
athlete's foot, cuts, scrapes 

ATHLETINE 




Playoff dreams smadied 
as Indians buried 6-2 

by SEYMOUR KAUFMAN 
The last nail was driven into the coffin of this year's ice 
Indians when they dropped a 6-2 verdict to playoff bound 
Sir George las» night at the Winter Stadium. 

The beginning of the end • Sir George coach Tom Dyce 
came in the dying seconds of was well satisfied with his 



the first period, as the Geor- 
gians struck for two fluke goals 
by Wayne McGill and Don Ba- 
ker. Up to that point, the Tribe 
had been more than holding 
their own against the aggressive 
Georgians, but after the two goal 
blitz their spirits shriveled up 
like a dehydrated grape. 

Sir George stretched their 
lead to four goals early in the 
second stanza courtesy^ of Nick 
Boere and Gordon Roiss before 
the Tribe's Rick Walker floated 
a lazy backhand over Georgian 
netminder Melvin Anderson's 
outstretched toe. Other Sir 
George scorers were Neil Bacon 
and !Ros8 with hhi second of the 
evening while Les Rombough 
dented the twine for the' Indians. 

The Indians showed their 
lack of drive and desire espe- 
cially well this game, folding up 
before Shr George. intim<Rlation 
like a drowned spider. Their 
offence was disorganized, their 
defence sloppy, and their goal- 
tending adequate but not enough 
to stymie the streaking Georgian 
attackers. ^, 



squad's play. 

"It was an all around team 
effort and we had good goal- 
tending." 

TMbe coach Len HcDougall 
was unavailable for commeht 
but his actions durhig the gamCi 
showed that he was disgusted. ' 



SQUAWS HOCKEY 

The Squaws, the sexiest 
hockey team at HcGill, is also 
the most successful, sporting 
a 4-1-1 season's record. 

The squad is out to further 
thehr record when they meet 
Toronto and Queen's Satur- 
day morning at the Whiter 
Stadium in the first part of 
a six team championship bout 
which Toronto has monopol- 
ized as far back as memories 
reach. 

The Squaws are paced by 
Sheryl Qrysdale. an expe- 
rienced goal-getter, Sue 'Sny- 
der, Janet Menzies and agfle 
net-minder Pam Skelton. 

Summing up the team's 
chances In the tournament, 
coach Dave Rowat said, ''If 
they skate attd work bard, we 
have a good ehanc£* 



You can't 

beat 
the taste 
of Player's 
filters. 
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Redmen want victory 
to close hoop season 

The Redmen hoopsters, trying lo even their OQAA reeorc 
at 3-3, tongle with the University of Montreal Carabins Satur» 
day afternoon at 3 pm in the U of M sports complex. 



Which losing streak ends tonight? 

by DAVE CARIN> 

The hocl<ey Redmen have all but closed the playoff doors on themselves during these 
past three vieeks, but v/lll officially open the Winter Carnival tonight at 7 pm in the Winter 
Stadium when they face off with the University of Montreal Carabins. 

his team taltes to the ice, but home uniform for the last time. 



In the prcvioua encounter with 
the Carabins the Redmen played 
just well enough to win. Roger 
Baillie tipped in a Shelly Zim- 
mer foul shot with 11 seconda 
to go to capture the contest 
81-80. 

Coach Tom Mooncy has* cri- 
ticized this method of play by his 
squad. "Every time the team co> 
mes from behind and takes the 
lead they arc content," the coach 
commented. "They don't seem to 
have the killer instinct to pile it 
on when tho other squad is 
down." 

This was very obvious in both 
the first U of M game and the 
recent contest against Loyola. In 
both matches as soon as the Red- 
men had a lead they slacked off 
and gave their opponents a chan- 
ce to take the win. Mooncy hua 
tried (it seems without success) 
to instill some pride in bis squad 
but still it lacks that mental 
toughness which is needed in the 
highly competitive basketball 
they play. 

Nonetheless the Rcdtncn have 
enough scoring power and re* 
bounding ability to deal success- 
fully with the Carabins. Shelly 
Zimmer, Dave Leibson and Roger 
Baillie have awesome scoring 
ability and when all three are 
"on", Redmen oiiponcnls hove vir- 
tually no chance of picking up 
any points. Unfortunately these 



three players have not had as 
many good games as their ability 
would suggest — thus a poor 
record for a team which has toll- 
ed long and hard under a strict 
coach. 

Hie squad has good balance, 
a fine bench, and good team 
spirit but in a "nothing game" 
such as the game against the 
Carabins, anything can happen. 



The Redmen will be defending 
the Birks Trophy and gunning 
for their first SIHL victory In 
seven games, while the Carabins 
will be looking for their first 
win in nine contcsls. As you 
may have noticed, both of the^c 
teams haven't been shredding the 
opposition's ranks with the re. 
gularlly they displayed earlier 
in the season. 

Coach Dave Copp isn't expect- 
ing any miracles tonight when 



Red swimmers face big test 
in OQAA meet at McMaster 

by DEREK MUIR 
The Redmen swimming team takes the train lo Hamilton 
today to compete In the OQAA swimming championships at 
McMaster University. 



"Wc hope lo come second", 
was coach Kamal's comment on 
the Redmen's chances at the big 
meet, for which his swimmers 
have been training all season. 
The chances of capturing the 
title are dimmed by the existence 
of a powerful squad from U of 
T that sank the Redmen by a 
huge point margin in a meet at 
Queen's last month. 

There arc only thirteen swim- 
mers on the Redmen, four of 
whom arc freshmen, but con. 
sidcring this lack of depth the 
splashers have done remarkably 
well this season; They have won 



THE ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE CLUB 
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H. Carl Goldenberg, O.B.E., Q.C LI.D. 
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three meets and finished lower 
than second only once, in an 
American relay meet before 
Christmas. Against Canadian op- 
position they've been beaten by 
only TorofVo and a CASA Allstar 
team. 

Their latest meet was against 
powerful Plattsburgh State Col- 
lege to which they took only 
seven swimmers. Nevertheless 
the Redmen won the 400 free- 
style relay, Roy Gravel won the 
diving competition and Rainer 
Macguire took the 200 back- 
stroke. Paul Chiu and William 
Tomlin both bettered their times 
which should aid the team in 
the championships. 

Over the past two weeks all 
the swimmers have cut valuable 
seconds off their previous times. 
Coach Kamal tapered off the 
gruelling practice lengths of the 
pool and the less tired and more 
relaxed splashers responded with 
big improvements. 

Rainer Macguire, the flying 
freshman from Alabama, made 
his best time in the 100 freestyle. 



he would appreciate an all out 
effort from his charges. He re- 
marked the other day that "the 
way these guys arc playing now 
they'd have trouble beating the 
girls' hockey team". 

The Redmen may finally get 
back on to the winning road to- 
night when a capacity crowd of 
screaming fans is almost assured. 
IVith the mob solidly behind 
them and two earlier victories 
over the Carabins weighing heavi- 
ly in their favour, the Redmen 
have been established as one and 
one-half goal favorites to take 
the Birks trophy again this year. 

If they do, the seventeen year 
old series will be knotted up at 
8-8-1. U of M has taken the Win- 
ter Carnival Classic eight times 
to the Redmen's seven, and the 
University of Toronto Blues 
walked away with it when 
they were invited lo play in 1855. 




JIMMY TENNANT 

Hot against Carabins 

Tonight's appearance by the 
Redshirts will be their last at 
home, before they hit the road 
for their final league confironta. 
tions at Waterloo and McMaster. 
Rick Gordon, Ralph Langevin, 
and Jimmy Tennant will most 
likely don the Red and White's 



Tennant has only been here 
for one year, and in his brief 
stay, has enjoyed his greatest 
moments against the Carabin 
side. The diminutive backstop 
from Medicine Hat is still look- 
ing for his first shutout as a Red- 
man, and since the "Leak" enjoys 
playing before hysterical thou- 
sands, tonight would be a suit- 
able occasion. 

Taylor game 

Johnny Taylor will dress to- 
night, regardless of his broken 
wrist and sprained ankle, and 
will play right wing beside Skip 
Kerncr and John -Rattee. Bert 
Halllwell will center Harry Grif- 
fiths and Rick Gordon while Rick 
Moore will skate between Jerry 
Kostandoff and Tcrrence Harron. 

Rugged Dave Mutch will be 
used on defence with "Bijou" 
Pratt, Brian Kelly, Rod McCarthy 
and Ralph Langevin. 

U of M will come into the Win- 
ter Stadium riding the trough of 
an eight game losing streak, two 
worse than the Redmen. They've 
been having the same troubles 
as the Redmen — lack of scoring 
and the inability to sustain a 
drive. 

Thursday Throbs: Not only is 
the clash tonight the Redmen's 

last stand (at home), but also 
marks the last appearance of the 
world renowned Red and White 
Conch Blewina Duo . . ; Tickets 
for the game are reportedly be- 
' ing scalped at outrageous prices 
... 25^ a throw . . . Donations 
for "The Save the Hawk Fund" 
will be accepted at the door ... 
The word on Jaan Dtlorme, the 
high scoring winger for the Ca. 
rabins, is that he cats hockey 
sticks for breakfast . . . Albert 
Hunter, the Redshlrts equipment 
ace, has agreed to give him all 
the Redmen's broken lumber. 

BIRKS TROPHY WINNERS 
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Bhîk power 



The challenge from SNCC 



Tht tlmmtrins quttllon of 
blcck-whifc rvUtlont in the 
Southtm fratdom movtmtnt hat 
rtctntly «rupttd Info Iho con- 
uiouintu of Riiny people. Long 
developing trends In tht Student 
Noiwiolent CoHirdinatlntf Com* 
mitteo en new being brought 
Into public fo<ut. These trendi 
are the product of SNCC exper* 
lencet as it hat worked In the 
deeply racist communities of the 
Deep South ever the past five 
years, and anyen* with the 
courage to face truth must see 



This article oriffinaliy ap- 
peared in the May, 196Û issue 
of The Southern Patriot and 
was voritten by Anne Braden, 
its editor. The Patriot is pub- 
lished by the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Ftind, an 
organization "dedicated to 
ending diseriminatUm based 
on race, creed, color, notional 
on^in, or economic condi* 
tlon". 



that they represent tho develop- 
ing thought of the ma|6rity of 
Negroes In thoso areas. 

The current call for "black 
power" U only one of these 
trends, and it cannot really be 
understood except in tht context 
of at lent three ethers: 

1. The first is the movement 
of SNCC toward an increasingly 
close identification with the poor 
and disinherited Negroes of the 
South and of the entire , country. 

This began when SNCC moved 
from campus to community or- 
ganizing in 1061, and began to 
work with people who were very 
poor andivery, hungiy. 



Obviously, this didn't happen 
in 106G at (he Nashville staff 
mcctinc but it helps to explain 
why SNCC in 1066 is rejecting 
the concept of coalitions with so- 
called moderate forces in the 
South. 

Some SNCC people deny that 
white moderates exist in the Deep 
South. This probably depends on 
how the term "moderate" is de- 
fined. But one essential fact is 
that the people usually described 
as "moderate" — the white people 
and the Negroes who form coali- 
tions with them— are generally 
people who never knew or have 
forgotten what it is to be poor. 

SNCC simply docs not believe 
that these people, even if they 
were strong enough to win elec- 
tions in Alabama or elsewhere, 
are going to make the social and 
economic changes necessary to 
improve the life conditions of 
poor people. They think poor 
people have to do it themselves. 

2. The second basie trend in 
SNCC is the movement away 
from dependence on the federal 
government — either for protec- 
tion or action that can change 
poor people's lives. 

That started back down the 
road too — when civil rights work- 
ers' calls for help brought much 
talk but little action, when FBI 
agents kept taking endless notes 
but people kept getting shot and 
beaten and killed, when new laws . 
were passed but scantily enforced 
and nothing really changed in the 
South. 

3. The third basie trend, has 
been SNCC's slow but steady 
move toward independent politic^ 
al organization — independent, 
that Is, of the old political parties. 



SNCC spokesmen now are say- 
ing this has always been the or- 
ganization's goal — to help pre- 
viously powerless people organize 
their own political vehicles. 

"The only difference now is 
that it has become possible to 
do it," one SNCC leader said. 
"Until recently the struggle had 
to focus on the simple right to 
vote and organize. Now we are 
to the point where we can think 
about what to do with the vote." 
- The Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic. Party (MFDP) was actual- 
ly a move toward independent 
politics. It was people organizing 
for themselves— even though at 
that point they hoped to work 
within the framework of the 
«national Democratic Party. 

Most of them concluded they 
couldn't do it. The rejection of 
MFDP at the Democratic National 
Convention in Atlantic City in 
1064 and the failure of the con- 
gressional challenge in 1065 had 
a profound influence on SNCC 
workers. Many decided then and 
there that there was no way for 
Negroes to build political 
strength within the American 
two-party system. 

The next logical step was to 
try building their own parties 
where they had the numbers 
and conditions to do it — and 
that is what has developed with 
the independent parties in Ala- 
bama Black Belt countries. 

The idea of independent politi- 
cal parties is sure to spread— both 
through the Black Bell areas of 
the Southland the ghettos of the 
North. 

This docs not mean that SNCC 
is rejecting the idea of coalitions 
for all 'tinte to come.iIt is rather 




"The phrase that b being used widely in Negro organizations today is 'black 
consciousness', and that is one of the things SNCC is saying must be built. With 
this phrase, SNCC is saying to Negroes that they need to' eliminate from their 
thinking and feeling the patterns that have been put there by a society that is 
essentially built on the concept of the superiority of the white man." 



obvious that in a country where 
Negroes represent only H per 
cent of the population and even 
in the South do not have a major- 
ity in any state and only in a 
limited number of counties there 
must someday be coalitions with 
someone. 

The question SNCC is asking 
at this point is coalition where, 
when, and with whom. It is say- 
ing that in order for a meaning- 
ful coalition to take place, at 
least two conditions must exist: 
(1) the people who have been 
powerless must create a power of 
their own, else there will be no 
coalition but only a situation in 
which they will be absorbed and 
controlled I by those who have all 
the power; and (2) there must be 
groups with kindred interests 
with whom to make a coalition. 

Since SNCC orientation is to 
a politics of I power for poor peo- 
ple, this makes meaningful coali- 
tion with white people impossible 
at this moment, since organized 
groups of poor white people re- 
sisting oppression simply do not 
exist. 

This brings us to the matter 
of SNCC's position on black- 
white relations. 

The phrase that is being used 
widely in Negro organizations 
today is "black consciousness," 
and that is one of the things 
SNCC is saying must be built 

With this phrase,'SNCC is say- 
ing to Negroes that they need to 
eliminate from their thinking and 
feeling the patterns that have 
been put there by a society that 
is essentially built on the concept 
of the superiority of the white 
man. 

It is saying that Negroes need 
to reject the unconscious idea 
that what is white is better. And 
because they do live in a society, 
that holds to that 'idea, they will 
begin to think and feel differently 
only when they realize their own 
history, their own worth as a 
people, (heir own 'ties with dark- 
skinned people elsewhere in the 
world. 

As one SNCC leader. PytgL H; 
"It's really just a newf.^n^j!^! 
saying an old thlng-^on't 'be 
ashamed of yourself. It is a mat- 
ter of human dignity." 

Asked recently how he de- 
fined integration, Jim Forman 
said : "It means moving Negroes 
into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life and its accepted value 
system. I reject this." 

This is not what everyone in 
the movement has meant by in- 
tegration. To some it has meant 
the literal mèaning of the word 
integrate: "to make whole" — 
that is, to make whole the hu- 
man race. 

The basic reality is ^ that this 
concept of integration is yet only 
a dreain in the minds of some 
people. It does not square with 
the world as it now is. And un- 
til the world is different tho 
dream cannot be realized. 



White people who bçlîcvc in 
integration must see that it can 
never exist until there is equa- 
lity In strength between diffe- 
reiit4^rou|« of people — that 
therFhiiman race can never "be 
"made whole" until those who 
have been oppressed can create 
for themselves their own 
strength. The concept of white 
supremacy which we must re- 
alize has been the cornerstone 
of our society makes this impos- 
sible today. 

That is why white people who 
really believe in a united Tiuman 
race should not be frlglitened 
when SNCC and other groups 
talk about "black power." Our 
society has lived by white power. 
Unless Liack people create their 
own power there can never be a 
meeUng^sround. 



The current (rends in the 
Negro mooement. ore identi- 
fied primarily with oite' man: 
"In May, 1966, Stokely Car- 
miehael replaced John Lewis 
as chairman of SNCC. At a 
press conference following his 
election, Carmichael scorned 
integration and said the real 
problem was power. One 
month later, on the Missis- 
sippi March, he added, the 
word black to the word power 
and began his meteoric rise 
to fame. 

Stokely Carmichael will be 
speaking next Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 23, at 8 pm in the Union 
Ballroom. Admission will be 
$1 for students and %2 for, thé 
public. All proceeds will go 
to SNCC. 



This is a time of great flux 
in the Southe'm movement. Many 
white people ^^o^have worked 
in Negro commtinltics in the 
South are being hurt because 
they now feel rejected. There 
are individual instances in which 
they feel overt hostility which 
for some reason they Old not 
realizc ^as there before. 

£iOf liraiiirse It tmu there, and if 
iTls^iïÔw "coming to the surface 
it is a much healthier situation 
than when it was repressed. Tho 
Individuals who are feeling hurt' 
and rejected must try.to seeUhÂt^ 
what SNCC Is doing ma>'^lis!1^ 
only way that the conditions can 
be created whereby a meaning- 
ful unity of black and white can . 
come Into being. 

SNCC is not rejecting white, 
people. Rather, by forcing\ them 
out of the;iMa d d |co mmulifttlCT^^ 
and back'^IntoTMâ^liite commué;! 
nities wltcre so much work needs 
to be done, it may bc^ 
this generation.- with' 




charico^wiiitc^' people may ■ evcr^, 
havej;tp''oyercomo,tho racism and' 
white- supremacy by which wist- 
em man has come close to des- 
troying this plancL 



